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Lesson Calendar 


1. January 4.—Paul and Silas at Philippi. ...... Acts 16 : 22-34 
2. January 11.—Christian Living. .... ..... Phil. 4 : 1-13 
3. January 18.—Paul at Thessalonica and Berea. . . Acts 17: 1-12 
4 Jen. 25.—Paul’s Counsel to the Thessalonians . . 1 Thess. 5 : 14-28 
5. February 1.—Paul at Athens. .......... Acts 17 : 22-34 
6. February 8.—The Church at Corinth Founded. . . Acts 18: 1-11 

. February 15.—Christian Self-Control. ....... 1 Cor. 8: 4-13 
. February 22.—Christian Love.......... 1 Cor. 43 
9. March 1.—Pauland Apollos. ........ Acts 18: 24 to 19:6 
to. March 8.—Paul at Ephesus. ........2...4 Acts 19 : 13-20 
it. March 15.—The Riot at Ephesus. ...... Acts 19 : 29-40 


12. March 22.—Paul’s Message to the Ephesians. . . . Eph. 2: 1-10 
13. March 29,—Review. 


Home Readings for the Week Preceding the Lesson 
(Furnished by the International Bible Reading Association.) 
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EE Pee eee ee A pleasant sight 
Wednesday. —Luke 6: eX - ere ie er re Love your enemies 
Thursday.—Luke 10: Pd ore eee eee Love exemplified 
ee ee eee n example 
Saturday.—1 tenn $3 "aout Theat, Cee Love in deed 


Sunday.—1 John 4: 7-21. ......650+2e065 Love made perfect 


Faith’s Warrior 
By Frederick W. Palmer 


E NOT dismayed at doubts. "Tis such things 
make 
Men’s ventures grand. What happiness is good 
That is not earned? Where no doubts are withstood, 
Some powers, for lack of challenge, never wake. 
His heart who knows them not escapes some ache, 
But scarce has lived. Though won with sweat of 
blood, 
Richer such conquests than on field or flood. 
Fine souls with foes within must issue take. 
“ To him that overcomes ” was said for all 
Who bravely do; and Heaven will write large 
Their names who fought with doubts and put them 
down. 
Tell me but this: Does love or conscience call ? 
Misgivings, then, are foes. Faith, sound the charge! 
And, soul of mine, press through and get thy crown ! 
Auvpurn, N., Y. 








What Better Could God Do for Us? 


Do we really believe that God loves us better 
than we love ourselves? Do we really believe that 
God, with his love, his wisdom, and his power, is do- 
ing the best for us that is possible? If we do believe 
these things, —and why should we doubt concerning 
them ?—what occasion have we for complaint, for 
discouragement, or for doubt? Good Dr. Bushnell 
puts the truth in his effective way when he says, ‘If 
God is really preparingpus all to become that which is 
the very highest and best thing possible, there ought 
never to be a discouraged or uncheerful being in the 
world.’’ If there is such a one, why is it? 


ds 
In Weakness is Strength 


Those who have full strength may feel able to 
bear up and to help others, but those who lack 
strength are likely to feel that they are so dependent 
as to be of no service to those who need. Yet the 
promises of God are richest to those who lack, to 
those who are wholly dependent. One who knows 
God's love and God's power says comfortingly, ‘‘ He 
giveth power to the faint ; and to him that hath no 
might he increaseth strength."” Human power may 
fail, but God's power never fails. Those who live 
by faith grow stronger and stronger. The weaker are 
the stronger. Those who have most to do and least 
to do with are most competent to every emergency, 





‘They shall mount up with wings as eagles ; they 
shall run, and not be weary ; they shall walk, and not 
faint." Why, then, should one of us ever fail? 


Xx 


Professor Hilprecht’s Life 
Work, and its Results 

Professor Hilprecht’s great book, ‘‘ Explorations 
in Bible Lands,’’ long awaited by Bible students the 
world over, is almost ready for the public. In ad- 
vance of its publication, and by the courtesy of its 
publishers, The Sunday School Times is enabled to 
publish this week (from the forthcoming book, and 
never before published) the graphic and picturesque 
account of the first expedition sent from the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania to Babylonia, fifteen years ago. 
Next week's issue of The Sunday School Times will 
contain Professor Hilprecht’s account, also from the 
forthcoming book, of the startling discovery that ren- 
dered conspicuous the fourth and latest campaign, the 
finding of the great Temple Library of Bél, with its 
almost countless treasures in the form of thousands 
upon thousands of inscribed tablets. These discov- 
eries have, of course, been duly reported by Professor 
Hilprecht, when first made, to the readers of The 
Sunday School Times. His more matured accounts 
of them now, therefore, are of all the more interest to 
those who have from the first followed with ever- 
growing enthusiasm the labors and reports of this 
genius of modern investigation and reverent research. 
For the full accounts of the already accomplished ex- 
cavations at Nuffar one must read Professor Hilprecht's 
book, which may be ordered from ‘‘ The Babylonian 
Section of the University of Pennsylvania,’’ Philadel- 
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How to Deal 


phia (#3, net; add forty cents for carriage). Those 
who desire to learn the results of Professor Hilprecht's 
further researches in Babylonia, and especially of his 
deciphering of the volumes of the great Temple 
Library, on which he is now busily engaged, and the 
possible light from which on the Bible and history no 
one dare estimate, must follow the first announcements 
of his discoveries as they appear, exclusively in The 
Sunday School Times, during this and coming years. 


x 
Blessing of Hard Work 


One of the richest blessings God gives to men 
whom he loves and desires to favor is the duty to 
work hard without having too many vacations or holi- 
days. Those who do not have to work constantly 
are to be pitied. They are not God's favored ones. 
President Eliot of Harvard said on one occasion, ‘‘A 
scab is a hero,’’ referring to men who work while 
others refuse to work. At this one high in the coun- 
cils of unionism was indignant, and in denouncing 
such views uttered this curse on the man expressing 
such a sentiment: ‘‘] wish that you may long have 
hard work, long hours, and a hungering stomach 
while you live.’’ But President Eliot is ready for all 
this. He now says plainly: ‘‘I believe that long 
hours and hard work are best for every man. ... No 
man can work too hard or too long hours if his health 
will permit.’’ And he might have added, such work 
gives aman a hungering stomach as a token of his 
health. Men who will not work while they can, and 
who take frequent holidays, usually are ignorant of 
health or happiness, and do little to promote the wel- 
fare of themselves or others. 
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with Doubts 


Not Ready to Give Up One’s Will 


FRIEND called on the writer one day, desiring 
to secure his aid in reaching spiritually a man 
whose condition seemed sadly involved, if not, 

indeed, desperate. The man in behalf of whom 
counsel was sought had been prominent and _ efficient 
in a large and prosperous business enterprise ; but 
he had, by failing health, been for some time confined 
to his home. While thus shut in, his business, of 
which he was chief manager, had become hopelessly 
ifvolved, and bankruptcy stared him in the face. 
Meantime his physician informed the man's wife, 
although not communicating the fact to him, that he 
was not likely to recover from his present illness. In 
heaviness of heart, she sent the mutual friend to im- 
plore the writer's effort to bring her husband nearer 
to her Saviour. While upright in character and 
reverent in spirit, the sick man was averse to con- 
versation on the subject of personal religion, and even 
in his illness had declined to have his wife send for a 
clergyman. 

Although the writer had well known the man in 
former years in another place, he had not visited him 
for a long time, and it would be a delicate matter to 
make the first visit for the avowed purpose of reaching 
spiritually the one in such trouble. Yet the request 
was an earnest one, and the writer could not refuse 
to respond to it. Imploring God to prepare the way 
for the interview, and to guide in it, he called at the 
sick man's house one Sunday afternoon. By God's 
ordering, the man was taking a nap when he called. 





A few months ago four editorials were published here on 
the subject ‘‘ How to Deal with Doubts.’’ The illustrat ve 
treatment of the subject will now be continued by the publi- 
cation, at brief intervals, of several more editorials in the 

same line. The former articles, and these later ones, will be 
compiled in pamphlet form at the conclusion of the series. 


So, seeing his wife, he left an old friend's love for her 
husband, and came away. 

On learning of this call when he awoke, the man 
regretted his failure to see his old friend, and sent 
word for him to call again. On his second call, the 
visitor had the advantage of coming at the sick man's 
request, and the interview was a natural and free one. 
The man told of his misfortunes and regrets. As he 
spoke, the writer said naturally that the other needed 
in his troubles, and he hoped he could have, his 
Saviour’s sustaining presence. At this the man spoke 
with some bitterness of his hopeless helplessness, and 
he indicated his realest source of doubts. He was a 
man of diminutive appearance, but of intensest energy 
and enterprise. Unaided, he had fought his way up 
to success, in spite of many difficulties and obstacles. 

‘*] know what you would say to me,’’ he said. 
‘« All [ have get to do is to give up my own will, and 
trust myself to the Saviour to take care of me. ‘Give 
up my wi//?’ But all there is of meis will. I started 
life a poor, sick boy, with nothing but will. My will 
kept me alive. By my will I worked my way to suc- 
cess. By my will, | built up a great business, and 
had prosperity and a good home. By my will, I sup- 
ported my parents, and helped others to do well. But 
sickness came, and, while sick, my business broke 
down, and all I have in the world is likely to be swept 
away. Everything is gone but my wi/Z And now 
you ask me to give up that. You don’t know what it 
is you would be counseling. Everything else but my 
will is gone, and now you ask me to give up that. 
What would be left of me if it were gone ?’’ 

‘¢ But I have not advised you to give up your will,”’ 
said his friend. ‘‘ You need a stronger will, not an 
abandonment of all that remains of you. Your own 
will, strong as it is, with its present hold, could not 
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keep you from sickness, could not continue success to 
you in your business... You need more will, not less. 
Wouldn't a touch of Omnipotence help you, in your 
present state? I think that if you, with your strong will, 
will lay hold on One who is all-powerful, and who can 
do even those things which y6u confess you are unable 
to do even when you long to do them, you will be 
using your will in the right direction, and will have 
more will and a better will than ever.’’ 

This was to him a new way of looking at wi/Z He 
who had ever wanted to use his will aright said, in 
response to the question whether he would like his 
friend to pray with him that he could lay hold with a 
strong grip on the All-Sufficient Will, that he most 
surely would. And as the writer kneeled, on that first 
visit in that sick-chamber, and prayed with and for 
that sick man, who had no idea of his wasting ill- 
ness, the one who prayed was sure that the other 
was finding joy in the thought that his will could, in 
Christ, keep him through all trial or sorrow, through 
life and through death, giving him final success in 
God's way. And from that hour it was apparent that 
the invalid was grateful that God had chosen this way 
to lead him to a right understanding of a strong will 
properly directed. 

The following months, when the writer went every 
few days to cheer that new believer's heart and to 
strengthen his own grateful faith by Christian counsel 
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with that glad saint as he was ripening for glory, the 
latter's talk about his w#// had given place to loving 
words about his Saviour. Rarely-is one to be met 
who has fuller joy and peace in Christ than had this 
man who had feared the barrier of his determined will. 
He had long lived a life of purity in duty-doing in God's 
service, but he had been mistaught as to what was re- 
quired of him if he would be one with Christ. He 
had confounded his determined purpose in whatever 
the invalid had to do, with wrong self-seeking. When 
he saw the light, he turned to it, and rejoiced in it. He 
seemed to have forgotten that he had any troubles. 
He spoke only of the bright side of his present or 
his future. When he realized that he had not long to 
live, he was ready to see better things in prospect than 
he had ever ventured to hope for. His grateful and 
glad-hearted wife found cheer and gave him cheer as 
they communed together of their Saviour’s love and 
constant presence. Each day seemed brighter than 
any that had gone before. As to his will, he did not 
have to give it up, but only to lift it up. And when 
at last he bade his friend farewell as he entered peace- 
fully into rest, that friend was glad of the lesson he 
had freshly learned, that one who wants to do his duty 
needs not to have less will, or determination, but to 
have his strongest will, or purpose, rightly directed 
toward his loving and all-sufficient Saviour. Thus 
directed, the more will a man has, the better. 
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Grateful for Omissions 
from the Bible Record 


One thing for which we have reason to be pro- 
foundly grateful to God is that many precious truths 
are left out of the Bible. Even many of the words 
and works of Jesus, which all will admit would be of 
priceless value, are left out, and through this fact what is 
recorded is made of still more value to us. If they were 
in the Bible, the Beloved Disciple says of them, ‘‘I sup- 
pose that even the world itself would not contain the 
books that should be written.’" What is preserved is 
worth more to us than the millions and millions of libra- 
ries that have been left out. Another thing that we 
ought to be grateful for is the fact that the Bible does 
not attempt to explain how all God’s wonderful works 
were performed. An Oriental has no desire for a 
scientific explanation of a miracle. He prefers to 
take the statement that God did or said what is re- 
corded of him. If the Bible were not written in that 
way, we should lose the incidental proof that it had 
the authorship ascribed to it. But in these modern 
days of Bible research and of scientific investigation 
there is an advantage in our looking up the explana- 
tions that might have been put in if such incompe- 
tent persons as ourselves had had the making of the 
Bible in our hands. These thoughts are suggested by 
the words of a clergyman in Canada, who, writing 
about Professor Wright's article on geology's confir- 
mation of the Bible story of the Israelites crossing 
the Jordan (as given in these pages September 27, 
1902), Says: 


The solution of the statement of the text Joshua 3 : 13-16 is 
apparently feasible. But the query arises, Could it have taken 
place in the manner indicated without the true solution com- 
ing to the knowledge of the writer of the biblical narrative ? 
And, if so, why should the writer have made that mysterious 
which was so obvious? It almost makes one fear that the 
Bible redacteur was a hopelessly incompetent sort of person, 
and I feel sure that Dr. Wright does not wish to lead up to 
that conclusion. But could such a tremendous local disturb- 
ance fail to be noticed, and alluded to? 


Professor Wright says, in answer to this question 
of the Canadian divine : 


It is to be said that, while the phenomena may have been 
very specific, the causes pene them were by no means 
clear, or easily to be inferred from the knowledge then in 
possession of the world. A bulging up of the earth's crust 
across the valley of the Jordan sufficient to produce the phe- 
nomena described would be imperceptible to the unaided 
vision. It takes a very accurate work of an engineer with all 
modern instruments to plan an irrigating canal with certainty. 
A gradient of twenty-five feet to the mile is imperceptible to 
the naked eye. For example, Oberlin is only eight miles from 
Elyria, but it is one hundred feet higher. But for the careful 
railroad survey between the places no one would credit this 
fact. Adam was twenty or twenty-five miles above Gilgal. A 
rise of land of twenty feet would be sufficient to produce the 
phenomena described. But the phenomena are such as neither 
could be produced nor foreseen by human agency, while there 
is no more scientific difficulty in supposing that God should 
produce them by a direct act of will acting through the physical 
agencies at hand than that the human will should produce the 
least disturbance in the physical forces over which it has con- 
trol. God is nearer to nature than we are, and can control it 
by agencies more directly than those we set in motion. 


In the light of these facts we can see that the Bible 
record as it stands was designed to give all needed 
help to Bible readers as they were in the earlier cen- 
turies after its writing, without confusing them or caus- 
ing them to doubt by a statement of facts which they 
could not understand. ‘ Yet the record, while it would 
help men as they were, gives added evidence of its 
correctness in the light of the knowledge and the 
growth of thirty-five centuries later. God's knowl- 
edge is better than our ignorance. That is the lesson 
for us to learn from these truths. 
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When Shall a Worker 
Practice Individual Evangelism ? 

Many a man thinks that if he were differently 
situated and circumstanced he could do a great many 
desirable things that are now practically impossible to 
him. Yet the difficulty is more likely to be in his 
estimate of the relative importance of things sug- 
gested. We always have time, or we take time, to do 
what we feel must be done, A native missionary in 
Turkey in Asia is considering the relative importance 
of different methods of work for Christ, and he writes 
inquiringly on the subject. He has been reading a 
little book of experiences in the line of ‘ individual 
work with individuals,’ and he writes to the author, 
who is the Editor : 


So much impressed I am by reading your book,—"' Indi- 
vidual Work for Individuals,''—that I cannot but write to you. 
... | wish that every worker for souls may read it. Four 
things | have to ask of you. First: Are you an ordained pas- 
tor, or have you ever worked in a single church as its pastor? 
Then could you have done individual work with individuals 
so freely and so much as you could while you were a free 
evangelist? I ask this to be advised of your good example. 


* 1 am an ordained pastor here over a ee of more than 


a thousand souls. No helper, I can tell many different works 
I have todo. Three sermons to prepare every week, and two 
prayer-meetings, one class of Bible study, and one more in the 
near future, and many other things to do. ‘There is immediate 
need for all these, even for more that I am not able to do... . 
In all these works I cannot find time enough to do individual 
work with all the souls of my congregation, though I am de- 
siring much. If I give all my time to individuals, then I would 
not be able to do my other works that are necessary. What 
is your idea in this ? 

Second : I did not meet in your book any case in which you 
speak to a soul that rejects yielding himself to Christ. All 
those to whom you have spoken were men who were in some 
degree prepared to receive salvation. Did you ever meet 
some who refused to hear you about Christ?.. . 

Third: You met, generally, persons who, though were not 
Christians, were willing to be. ‘They knew they were not, and 
wished to be Christians. I feel it to be easier to speak with 
such profitably. But many, oh, many ! are those in our coun- 
try who I know ("' by their fruits ye shall know them’"’) are 
not Christians, but claim and testify for themselves that they 
are, and that they do not need that somebody should speak to 
them about Christ and his salvation. . . . What is the best way 
of going to such ? 

Fourth: ... After finishing reading your book, I desired very 
much that many of my friends in this country—I mean pastors 
and preachers—could have one copy each. Indeed, | would 
be very much ready to send mine... to them to read. But 
some of them are very far from me, and it is not safe in this 
country to send books from one place to another. Then I 
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thought whether you cannot send to me five or more copies of 
that book ["' Individual Work for Individuals"’], so that I 
could send them te my coworkers in different quarters in this 
country. Perhaps there will be found American friends who 
will wish to help you in this matter. 


1, The writer is an ordained clergyman, but he was 
never pastor of a local church. He began his work 
for souls while he was clerk in a railroad office, with 
his office hours for six days in a week from eight in 
the morning till nine at night. Then he was a cotton 
and wool factor. Then he was an apothecary. Then 
for three years he was an army chaplain,—that re- 
quired his ordination as a clergyman. Then for years 
he was a Sunday-school worker and missionary. 
Again, he was an editor. He was, however, never in 
any kind of occupation which did not bring him face 
to face with single souls. And when he was thus in 
contact with individuals was when he had the best 
place conceivable for urging individuals to serve and 
trust Christ. He has always felt that he could do 
better work with a collection of persons by being 
ready to press Christ on the individual souls with 
whom God brought him in contact. Individual work 
for individuals should never make a man less effective 
before a multitude. He deems speaking lovingly of 
Christ to an individual as important as his very breath- 
ing. It gives and evidences life as he works. 

2. Of course the Editor has met with those who 
were not willing to hear about Christ. But in giving 
a few illustrations of those won or helped by his invi- 
tations, he did not tell of his unsuccessful efforts. 
Yet he rarely ever gave offense through seeking to 
help another. In the few instances where he failed 
to win a kindly response, the fault was clearly his 
own ; and he was then taught to consider carefully the 
peculiarities of the one approached, and to meet him 
at the point of agreement, not of difference. 

3. He has talked with those who said they did not 
believe there is any God, or any existence after this 
life. He has met many who were believers in great 
systems of error, or who were followers of petty or 
absurd systems of false doctrine. Yet in every case 
he would try to suggest some nobler thought or some 
higher aspiration in the line of their own suggested 
belief. He would never attempt a discussion of reli- 
gious beliefs in trying to win a soul to Christ. Show- 
ing the spirit of Christ is essential in all work for 
Christ. 

4. A few copies of the book were very gladly sent to 
the native pastor. But, after all, it is not the book itself, 
but the truth which it illustrates, that will be most effec- 
tive. If the native pastor who is so interested in this truth 
will win to Christ’s service two or three individuals a 
week, and each one of these becomes such a worker 
in his turn, this will be more effective than distrib- 
uting copies of the book in question. Going and do- 
ing likewise is the best recommendation of a truth 


presented, 
yma 


A Boy’s Question on 
God’s Omniscience 


Questions that suggest themselves to the mind of 
a boy who is first considering the great fact of God's 
infinite knowledge and power may well seem to him 
mysterious and important. And some of those ques- 
tions, as stated by the boyish inquirer, may even 
puzzle his faithful teacher, as questions not easy to 
rebut or to meet. But on closer examination some 
of these questions are found to be of less practical 
moment than they seemed at first glance. Such is 
the question presented by a boy in the Sunday-school 
class of an earnest teacher in Ohio. 


Your kind and intelligent answers to questions asked you for 
information in helping in Bible study have encouraged me to 
make an inquiry. How isit best to answer the following question 
asked me by one of my class of boys ranging from twelve 
to sixteen years old, which is, If God knows all things, he 
knows also the life we are to live, whether it is to be good or 
bad. God knowing this, what is the use of one’s making an 
effort to live other than what one is now living? 1 will watch 
for a reply in your paper. 


Perhaps the best way of helping the boy who asks 
that question is by asking him another question equally 
practical. It may set him to thinking for himself. For 
instance : If God has all power, he can enable a boy 
to live and grow without eating or sleeping, as well as 
by taking food and rest. This being so, why should 
a boy who trusts God eat or sleep? Is it not better 
to leave all to God’s power? When the boy has hon- 
estly considered and answered that question, he is 
likely to have gained some light on the necessity and 
importance of personal effort and responsibility while 
we are here in this world, even though he will not yet 
be able to give a final answer to a question which has 
puzzled theologians for centuries. 
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O LET progressive Sunday-school workers know what 
other progressive workers are doing. is the purpose of 
i 


this department. The Editor would like every Sunday- 
school in the land to send him regularly, at 1031 Walnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa., information and printed matter of every 
description used in all departments of the Sunday-school. 
From among the material thus received, a limited selection 
will be described or reprinted here. 


A Key to Paul’s Life 


Catchwords are important factors in giving one a 
grasp on truth, and a single word to characterize the 
work of an apostle is a help to many a teacher in his 
class work. Take Paul, for example. He was always 
ready,—no time was lost through ‘‘eternally pre- 
paring '’ for work which too often never gets done, — 
and he was always prepared. Professor Charles T. 
Kissam, of the Union Theological Seminary of New 
York, who years ago made up Blackboard Hints for 
The Sunday School Times, has found value in the 
use of a key-word for the present study in the life of 
Paul. He writes: ‘‘A good many years ago, I was 
a contributor to the blackboard column of The Sun- 
day School Times and the Superintendent's Supple- 
ment, which for a time you issued. Now that your 
large constituency is studying the life of the great 
apostle Paul, possibly there is a helpful suggestion in 
a Bible reading prepared by the writer some years 
ago, entitled : 

** Ready: ’’ A Key to Paul’s Life 
The ‘‘Ready"’ of submission : Acts 9:6. Not uttered, but 
implied. 
The ‘‘ Ready" of service : Romans I: 15. 
‘The ‘‘ Ready’ of suffering : Acts 21 : 13. 


The ‘‘ Ready"’ of triumph: 2 Timothy 4: 6-8. The triumph 
made possible only by the submission. 
SUBMIT? 
ARE WE READY TO, SERVE? 
SUFFER ? 
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A Year Text, and What to Do With It 


Mottoes and sentiments to live by are as good 
for a Sunday-school as for an individual. A school 
doesn’t have to wait until a new year begins before 
putting forth an ideal for itself, however good a thing 
that might be. William H. Ridgway, superinten- 
dent of the Coatesville, Pennsylvania, Presbyterian 
School, believes in encouraging his pupils to have a 
Bible-text card constantly before them in their homes. 
For several years he has selected some unfamiliar 
text for his school, and had it printed on stiff card- 
board of the school color,—yellow,—that it may be 
stuck in the bureau mirror, or other conspicuous 
place, where it can be seen. The text is repeated by 
all in concert just after the benediction at every ses- 
sion of the school. This year the card reads : 





1903 
Year Text of Coatesville Presbyterian Sunday-school 
Deuteronomy 31 : 6 

‘* Be strong and of good courage. Fear not, nor be afraid 
of them ; for the Lord thy God, he it is that-doth go with 
thee ; he will not fail thee, nor forsake thee."’ 

Last Year's Text (Psa. 5: 3). 

“My voice shalt thou hear in the morning, O Lord: in the 

morning will I direct my prayer unto thee, cal will look up.” 
1g0r Text (Deut. 33: 12). 


‘*The beloved of the Lord shali dwell in safety by him: and 
the Lord shall cover him all the day long.” 











% 
Ever Had a Potato Festival ? 


Midwinter is the time the poor need attention, if 
ever in winter, and, with this in view, the Second 
English Lutheran Sunday-school of Baltimore has for 
fifteen years held a potato festival the last of January. 
Christmas remembrances have been eaten up by this 
time, and the dead of winter has come. Superinten- 
dent S. W. Harman writes that his school is a down- 
town one, which celebrated its sixtieth anniversary in 
October last with a membership of 898. This is none 
of your ‘‘ penny admission’ schools, but the mem- 
bers are taught that the money they bring is an offer- 
ing to Almighty God. In the fifteen years of Mr. 
Harman's administration the offerings have amounted 
to $15,590, those for the past year being $1, 343. 
Of the latter, $635 was given for outside benevolences. 

In addition to all this, the offerings at the fifteen 
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A THOUGHT FOR THIS WEEK 





Let me be strong in the knowl- 
edge that my weakness gives God 
opportunity to use his strength in 
and through me. 











potato festivals, in money and provisions, amounted 
to $1,950. This is a yearly average of $125. Mr. 
Harman writes: ‘‘ Our large numbers come from 
families in poor and yet comfortable circumstances. 
We have never encouraged giving candies, etc., at 
Christmas, but have asked the school to remember 
the poor at our potato festival We extend the 
Christmas festivities at this festival to the last week 
in January. That is the time when the winter is 
most severe, and the wants of the poor more intense. 
Formerly we had admission with a potato ; each one 
entering the room would drop a potato in a barrel at 
each entrance, hence the name potato festival. Now 
we do not have even an entrance fee, but provisions 
are brought of all kinds from two o'clock in the after- 
noon up to the time of holding the entertainment at 
eight o'clock, largely participated in by our scholars, 

‘‘On the following morning a committee of ladies 
appraise the value of all the groceries, etc. They are 
then assorted and made ready for distribution. Tickets 
bearing the name of the school had been given to 
the teacher, with instructions to give them to the most 
worthy poor, and have them report at the schoolroom, 
bringing with them a basket to be filled with an assort- 
ment of good things. Before filling the baskets, we 
usually have a brief devotional meeting with them, and 
then, in a systematic way, the distribution is made. 
It is safe to say we have helped a hundred and twenty- 
five families each year with a bountiful supply of sub- 
stantial food all these years. Very little of this food 
went to the poor of our own church, in which case it 
was always delivered to them. This festival is a pro- 
nounced feature in our school work. We all look for- 
ward to it with pleasure, and there is no question as 
to benefit both to the school as a whole and to each 
giver in particular. I enclose an inventory of stuff 
brought last year, which will give you an idea of what 
is brought each year."’ 
11 sacks flour, large. 
45 sacks flour, small. 
30 packages flour. 
241 pounds flour. 
210 pounds meal. 
131 pounds sugar. 
39 pounds Quaker Oats. 
23 pounds buckwheat. 15 bars soap. 
33 pounds rice. 21 heads cabbage. 
24 quarter-pound packages I jar pears. 

tea. 5 bushels potatoes. 1 

69 packages tea (5 cent). 16 pounds crackers. 
50 half-pounds coffee. Clothes, etc. 
181 quarts beans. Money offering at entertain- 
17 loaves bread. ment, $12.50. 
I package corn-starch. 
16 pounds dried fruit. 
175 quarts hominy. 
8 packages baking-powder. 


12 quarts salt. 

1 can milk. 

1 package matches, 

24 cans vegetables. 

1 package shredded cocoanut. 
69 cans corn, 

3 cans sardines, 


1 Potatoes high; small quan- 
tity brought. Je often have 10 
to 12 bushels. 
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Teacher’s Failure 
Becomes a Boy’s Triumph 

How shall the indifferent boy be made ‘ dif- 
ferent’’ ? is the problem to be solved. Who shall do 
it? needs to be asked first of all. Then the «‘how"’ 
will take care of itself. We seldom ask this ‘‘who"’ 
question, however, because we ‘‘ know it all,’’ as far 
as that is concerned. For just this reason we ought 
to consider whether it be true that the teacher is the 
most competent person to transform the attitude of 
the boy. A case in Philadelphia just now is right 
to the point. A boy belonging to an organization 
which has for its purpose the bringing of boys ‘‘to the 
hearing of Christ's gospel,’ finding that the Sunday- 
school teacher was unable through any persuasion to 
secure the attendance, in class or organization, of a 
young fellow who had lost interest, began some deep 
thinking. It was a tough case. After trying, through 
invitation and entreaty, to win the indifferent one, 
the aggressive one got discouraged, and was about to 


resort to ‘‘ threats of excommunication,’’ when he was 
led to try again. There wasn’t much to encourage 
further endeavor, but it wouldn't do to give up now. 
The boy's own graphic story will indicate the steps of 
progress to the ‘‘other boy’s’’ heart. ‘I went to his 
house on Wednesday night, but he was not at home. 
I saw his mother, and I told her where I was from. I 
told her I was sent to try to get her boy back to Sun- 
day-school. She said that he was tired on Sunday, 
and did not care to go out. I told her that I would 
come back Sunday, before Sunday-school, and see 
him. Sunday came, and I went around, but he did 
not seem to want to come. We got to talking about 
the things that were going on. After some talking, 
I said, ‘It's near Sunday-school time.’ He said, 
‘«T don't feel like going.’ After a little talk on bas- 
ket ball, he said, ‘All right, I will go.’ We went to 
Sunday-school, and, after it was over, I said, ‘ Let's 
take a little walk’ (calling him by name). He said 
he was ready. We had our walk, and then, parting, 
we went to our homes for supper. At half-past seven 
I went to his house, and he went with me to church 
without any objection. He is regular at Sunday-school 
and church now, and often comes~*to Wednesday 
evening service.”’ 





Marion Lawrance’s 
Question Box 











The General Secretary of the International Sunday-school Conven- 
tion will answer here questions on Sunday-school matters—moft bibli- 
cal questions—that are of general interest. If not answered here, 
they will be replied to personally. Address ‘* Marion Lawrance’s 
ucotee Box,’’ The Sunday School Times, 1031 Walnut Street, 

hiladelphia, Pa. 


Please mention some ways of making the secretary's report 
interesting. 

Make it comparative ; that is, report the attendance a 
year ago along with the figures of to-day, so all may note 
the increase or decrease. Mention classes or departments 
which have no absentees, or those making the best show- 
ing in the matter of attendance, punctuality, lesson study, 
etc. Many schools give visible reports by means of a black- 
board, or a big thermometer, or other devices. 


Do you favor an installation service for new teachers, or any 
special recognition of them? 

Yes. An appropriate service of this kind does much 
good. It dignifies the Sunday-school, attracts the atten- 
tion of the church to the school, and creates a feeling of 
fraternity among the workers. I would have this service 
once a year, and then for. all officers and teachers, new 
and old. A complete printed service of this kind will be 
sent free on application. 





How often, and on what basis, should the rolls of the school 
be pruned ? 

There should be constant supervision of the rolls by some 
one whose special duty it is to do that very thing. It is well 
to drop names at once when it is known that the scholars 
are-gone, as in the case of removal to another place. At 
least once a quarter the rolls should be very carefully gone 
over, and once a month is better in most schools. An ab- 
sence of one month without excuse should be sufficient 
grounds for dropping a name, provided everything has been 
done that could be done to induce the scholar to return, 
Let all your members know that to belong to your school 
means something. 


I wish to find ‘‘ Texts for the Fingers'’ and ‘‘Ten Com- 
mandments, Short Form,’’ both mentioned in the course of 
study adopted by the Rochester Association in 1900, and 
printed in Dr. McKinney's ‘‘ Bible School Pedagogy."’ | 
shall be thankful for any kelp you may be able to give me 
along this line. 

**Tne Ten Commandments in shorter form are issued by 
the David C. Cook Company of Chicago and New York 
and other publishers. Copies may be had for five cents 
per copy or less. As for finger-texts, the best plan is for 
each teacher to select her own texts, and then use the 
fingers as a means of fastening them in the mind, one text 
to be memorized in connection with each finger. Enclosed 
you will find a sample of how the fingers are used in con- 
nection with the teaching of the books of the Bible. The 
same plan substantially is followed in teaching finger- 
texts.’’ 

The above answer is from Dr. A. H. McKinney, the 
author of the book mentioned by our questioner. For 
the leaflet regarding the teaching of the books of the Bible, 
address, with stamp, the Rev. M. P. Welcher, Newark, 
New York. Dr. McKinney’s book, named above, is full of 
helpful devices and suggestions. 
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Digging and Fighting in Nuffar 


The Story of Our First Year’s Campaign in Babylonia 
By Professor Herman V. Hilprecht, Ph.D., D.D., LL.D., Research Editor of The Sunday School Times 


N APRIL 4, 1888, I received an urgent note 
from Provost Pepper requesting me to see him 
at once, and stating that it was his especial 

desire that I should serve on this expedition [the first 
Babylonian Expedition of the University of Pennsy!l- 
vania] as the University of Pennsylvania's Assyriolo- 
gist, all the necessary expenses to be paid by himself 
and the Rev. Dr. H. Clay Trumbull, Editor of The 
Sunday School Times. After an uneventful trip down 
‘« the great river,’’ and a fortnight’s stay at Baghdad, 
largely devoted to the examination and purchase of 
antiquities, the party proceeded by way of Hilla to 
Nuffar, the scene of its future activity. Peters, 
Harper, and Bedry Bey, our Turkish commissioner, 
took the circuitous route by way of Diwaniye, to pay 
their respects to the local governor there. 


** The Wide-Stretched Mounds of Nuffar” 

The rest of us, accompanied by thirty-two trained 
workmen from Jumjuma and another village near El- 
Birs, a crowd of women and children attached to them, 
and a large number of animals carrying our whole out- 
fit, provisions, and the implements for excavations, 
struck directly for Nuffar. The frequent rumors which 
we had heard at Baghdad and Hilla concerning the 
unsettled and unsafe condition of this section of the 
country, inhabited, as it was said to be, by the most 
unruly and turbulent tribes of the whole vilayet, were 
in an entire accord with Layard’s reports, and only 
too soon to be confirmed by our own experience. 

Finally, on the third morning, Bint el-Amir, ma- 
jestically towering above the wide-stretched mounds 
of Nuffar, rose clear on the horizon. More than two 
thousand years ago the huge terraces and walls of the 
most renowned Babylonian sanctuary had crumbled 
to a formless mass. But even in their utter desolation 
they still seemed to testify to the lofty aspirations of a 
bygone race, and to re-echo the ancient hymn once 
chanted in their shadow : 


‘*O great mountain of Bél, Imgarsag, 
Whose summit rivals the heavens, 
Whose foundations are laid in the bright abysmal sea, 
Resting in the land as a mighty steer, 
Whose horns are gleaming like the radiant sun, 
As the stars of heaven are filled with lustre.’’ 


Even at a distance I began to realize that not 
twenty, not fifty, years would suffice to excavate this 
important site thoroughly. What would our com- 
mittee at home have said at the sight of this enormous 
ruin, resembling more a picturesque mountain range 
than the last impressive remains of human construc- 
tions ! 


The Neighborhood Inflamed by War 

But there was not much time for these and 
similar reflections ; our attention was fully absorbed 
by the exciting scenes around us. The progress of 
the motley crowd along the edge of the cheerless 
swamps was slow enough. The marshy ground which 
we had to traverse was cut up by numerous old canals, 
and offered endless difficulties to the advance of our 
stumbling beasts. Besides, the whole neighborhood 
was inflamed by war. Gesticulating groups of armed 
men watched our approach with fear and suspicion. 
Whenever we passed a village, the signal of alarm 
was given. A piece of black cloth fluttered in an in- 
stant from the meftié/, dogs began to bark savagely, 
shepherds ran their flocks into shelter, and the cries 
of terrified women and children sounded shrill over 
the flat and treeless plain. Greeted by the wild dance 
and the rhythmical yells of some fifty ‘Afej warriors, 
who had followed our movements from a peak of the 
weather-torn ruins, we took possession of the inherit- 
ance of Bél. 

Apart from a stray cuneiform tablet of the period of 
Sargon I,—the first of its kind ever discovered, —three 
small fragments of inscribed stone picked up by the 
Arabs, a few Hebrew bowls, and a number of bricks 
bearing short legends of the kings Ur-Gur, Bur-Sin I, 
Ur-Ninib, and Ishme-Dagan, all of the third pre- 





Editor's Note.—In next week's issue, Professor Hilprecht 
will describe the finding of the great Temple Library at Nuffar, 
and tell something of its contents. For the announcement of 
Protessor Hilprecht's great work, ‘‘ Explorations in Bible 
Lands,’ containing the article which is given on this page, 
and much fuller information on the Babylonian discoveries, 
see the first page of this week's issue. 





PLAN OF THE RUINS OF NUFFAR 
I. Ziggurrat and Tempie of Bél, buried under a huge Parthian 


fortress. II. Northeast city wall. III. Great northeast (pre-Sar- 
gonic) city gate. IV. Temple library, covered by extensive ruins of 
a later period. V. Dry bed of an ancient canal (Shatt en-Nil), VI. 
Pre-Sargonic wall, buried under sixty feet of rubbish with archives of 
later periods. VII. Small Parthian palace, resting on Cassite ar- 
chives. VIII. Business house of Murashi Sons, with more ancient 
ruins below. 


Christian millennium, no inscribed documents had 
been unearthed during the first ten days of our stay at 
Nuffar. No wonder that Dr. Peters, who began to 
realize that his funds of fifteen thousand dollars were 
nearly exhausted, grew uneasy as to the tangible re- 
sults of the expedition, the future of which depended 
largely upon quick and important discoveries. I 
seized this opportunity to submit once more for his 
consideration my views concerning the topography 
of the northeast half of the ruins, pointing out that 
in all probability tablets would be found in that 
large isolated hill, which I believed to contain the 
residences of the priests and the temple library (1V), 
and requested him to let me have about twenty men 
for a few days to furnish the inscribed material so 
eagerly sought after. 


Babylon’s Treasures Begin to Appear 

After some little hesitation, the director was gene- 
rous enough to place two gangs of workmen at my 
disposal for a whole week, in order to enable me to 
furnish the necessary proof for my subjective convic- 
tion. On February 11 two trenches were opened at 
the western edge of IV, on a level with the present 
bed of the ancient canal. Before noon the first six 
cuneiform tablets were in our possession, and at the 
close of the same day more than twenty tablets and 
fragments had been recovered. Thus far the begin- 
ning was very encouraging, and far surpassed my 
boldest expectations But it remained to be seen 
whether we had struck only one of those small nests 
of clay tablets as they occasionally occur in all Baby- 
lonian ruins, or whether they would continue to come 
forth in the same manner during the following weeks, 
and even increase gradually in number. At the end 
of February several hundred tablets and fragments 
had been obtained from the same source, and six 
weeks later, when our first campaign was brought to a 
sudden end, mound IV had yielded more than two 
thousand cuneiform inscriptions from its seemingly 
inexhaustible mines. 

It was decided to close the excavations of the first 
campaign at the beginning of May. But the working 
season was brought to a conclusion more quickly than 
could have been anticipated. The trouble started 
with the Arabs. The methodical exploration of the 
ruins had proceeded satisfactorily for about nine 
weeks till the middle of April, tablets being found 
abundantly, and the topography of ancient Nippur 
becoming more lucid every day. Notwithstanding 
those countless difficulties which, more or less, every 
expedition working in the interior of Babylonia far 
away from civilization has to meet at nearly every 
turn, we began to enjoy the life in the desert, and to 
get accustomed to the manners of the fickle Arabs, 
whose principal ‘* virtues’’ seemed to consist in ly- 
ing, stealing, murdering, and lasciviousness. And 
the ‘Afej, on the other hand, had gradually aban- 
doned their original distrust, after they had satisfied 
themselves that the Americans had no intention of 


erecting a new military station out of the bricks of the 
old walls for the purpose of collecting arrears of gov- 
ernment taxes. 


**Down With the Christians!” 

But there existed certain conditions in our camp 
and around us which, sooner or later, had to lead to 
serious complications. Hajji Tarfa, the supreme 
shaykh of all the ‘Afej tribes, a man of great diplo- 
matic skill, liberal views, and far-reaching influence, 
was unfortunately absent in the Shamiye when we 
commenced operations at Nuftar. His eldest son, 
Mukota, who meanwhile took the place of his father, 
was a sneaking Arab of the lowest type, little re- 
spected by his followers, begging for everything that 
came under his eyes, turbulent, treacherous, and a 
coward, and brooding mischief all the while. Two 
of the principal ‘Afej tribes, the Hamza and the Be- 
hahtha, both of which laid claim to the mounds we 
had occupied, and insisted on furnishing workmen 
for our excavations, were at war with each other. At 
the slightest provocation, and frequently without any 
apparent reason, they threw their scrapers and bas- 
kets away, and commenced the war-dance, brandish- 
ing their spears or guns in the air, and chanting some 
defiant sentence especially made up for the occasion, 
as, for example, ‘‘We are the slaves of Berdi,’’ 
‘The last day has come,"’ ‘‘ Down with the Chris- 
tians,*’ ‘‘ Matches in his beard who contradicts us,"’ etc. 
The Turkish commissioner and the zadfiye (irregular 
soldiers)—whose number had been considerably in- 
creased by the gdimmagdam of Diwaniye, much against 
our own will—picked frequent quarrels with the 
natives, and irritated them by their overbearing man- 
ners. The Arabs, on the other hand, were not slow 
in showing their absolute independence by wandering 
unmolested around the camp, entering our private 
tents and examining our goods, like a crewd of 
naughty boys ; or by squatting with their guns and 
clubs near the trenches, and hurling taunting and 
offensive expressions at the Ottoman government. 


What Befell the Boasting Thief ‘ 

Repeated threats to burn us out had been heard, 
and various attempts had been made to get at our 
rifles and guns. One night our bread-oven was de- 
stroyed, and a hole was cut in the reed hut which 
served as our stable. Soon afterwards four sheep 
belonging to some of our workmen were stolen, The 
thief, a young lad from the Sa‘id, a small tribe of bad 
repute, half Bed’ween and half Ma‘dan, encouraged 
by his previous success, began to boast, as Berdi told 
me later, that he would steal even the horses of the 
Franks without being detected. Though he might 
have suspected us to be on the alert, he and a few 
comrades undertook to execute the long-cherished 
plan in the night of the 14th of April. Our senti- 
nels, who had previously been ordered to occupy the 
approaches to the camp night and day, frustrated the 
attempt, and opened fire at the intruders. in an in- 
stant the whole camp was aroused, and one of the 
thieves was shot through the heart. This was a most 
unfortunate occurrence, and sure to result in further 
trouble. No time was therefore lost to inform the 
‘Afej chiefs to despatch a messenger to the next mili- 
tary station, and to prepare ourselves for any case of 
emergency. 

‘*Then followed a period of anxious suspense. 
Soon the death wail sounded from a village close 
beneath us,’’ indicating that the body of the dead 
Arab had been carried off to the nearest encampment. 
‘« Then a signal fire was kindled. This was answered 
by another and another, until the whole plain was 
clothed with little lights, while through the still night 
came the sounds of bustle and preparation for the 
attack.”’ On the next morning we decided to avoid 
the consequences of the severe laws of Arab blood 
revenge by paying an adequate indemnity to the 
family of the fallen man. ‘But our offer was proudly 
rejected by the hostile tribe, and an old Sa‘4d work- 
man, employed as a go-between, returned with torn 
garments and other evidences of a beating. The 
American party was equally prompt in refusing to 
give up the ‘* murderer."’ 


Siege and Fire Conclude the Campaign 


The days and nights which followed were full of 
exciting scenes. Mukota, Berdi, and other ‘Afej 
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shaykhs, who professed to come to our assistance, 
had occupied- the spurs around us. Thirty irregular 
soldiers, with six hundred rounds of cartridges, were 
sent from DiwAaniye and Hilla, and others were ex- 
pected to arrive in the near future. There were con- 
stant alarms of an attack by the Sa‘id. The ‘Afej, 
not concealing their displeasure at seeing so large a 
number of zadfiye in their territory, were evidently at 
heart in sympathy with the enemy. Besieged as we 
practically were, we were finally forced to withdraw 
our laborers from the trenches, and make arrange- 
ments for quitting Nuffar altogether. On Thursday, 
April 18, long before the sun rose, the whole expedi- 
tion was in readiness to vacate the mounds and to 
force their way to Hilla, when, upon the treacherous 
order of Mukota, an Arab secretly set fire to our huts 
of reeds and mats, and laid the whole camp in ashes 
in the short space of five minutes. For a while the 
utmost confusion prevailed, the zadtiye got demoral- 
ized and occupied a neighboring hill, and while we 
were trying to save our effects, many of the Arabs 
commenced plundering. Half the horses perished 
in the flames, firearms and saddle-bags and one 
thousand dollars in gold fell into the hands of the 
marauders, but all the antiquities were saved. Under 
the war-dance and yells of the frantic Arabs the expe- 
dition finally withdrew in two divisions, one on 
horseback, past Siq el-‘Afej and Diw4niye, the other 
on two boats across the swamps to Dagh4ra, and back 
to Hilla, where soon afterwards the governor-general 
of the province arrived, anxious about our welfare, 
and determined, if necessary, to come to our rescue 
with a military force. 
PHILADELPHIA. 
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Raindrops 
By Ida A. Roff 


HO does not love a dear, wee 
little baby? Singing- Bird had 
long been‘a lonely little girl, with 

neither sister nor brother. But one 
happy morning, when she opened 
her eyes, she found the most delight- 
ful of surprises, for she had almost 
given up wishing,—a dear, tiny baby 
sister had come totheircamp. What 
black hair it had, and such wonderful 
big brown eyes! How she wanted to 
take it! She could hardly waiftill her 
aunt could wrap the baby in a long 
piece of cloth, with its arms close to 
its body. Then she tied it round and 
round with a long, strong string, and 
placed it in its cradle, and laced it up 
too. The baby was very happy, and had no other 
expectation, for this is the way all little Indian babies 
are dressed and wrapped. The mother carries the 
cradle on her back, and, if she wishes to work, stands 
it up against the wall or a tree. 

It is not the Indian custom for the father or mother 
ever to name one of their children. Before long all 
the friends had heard of the baby’s coming, and, as 
Singing-Bird spied her uncle, of whom she is very 
fond, riding up, she could scarcely wait to show him 
the little sister. Her uncle took her by the hand, and 
both went into the tepee. He had bought a big new 
blanket for the baby, and, laying the baby on it, 
said, ‘‘ Her name is Raindrops.'’ Singing-Bird said 
it again and again, and her uncle told this story : 

‘‘This morning I passed the very spot, and as | 
did so, it began to sprinkle, and brought back the 
whole story. A good many years ago a party of us 
Started on a buffalo hunt, but, after traveling a long 
time and finding nothing, we became very, very hun- 
gry. We turned, looking in every direction, when 
we suddenly discovered a rain coming up very fast. 
We were a long way from home, but knew of a good 
camping-place near the river, which was very well 
sheltered ; so we turned our ponies into the woods, 
thinking we would stay there till the shower passed 
over. As we hurried along, we felt the drops, one by 
one, coming down at first slowly, and then faster and 
faster, and just then we reached our camping-place, 
but were so surprised to see some white men camped 
there. We were not afraid, but the white men were 
even more surprised than we were, and very much 

‘armed, and called out, ‘ The Indians are coming ! 
the Indians are coming!’ They jumped up and 
scrambled on their horses as fast as they could, leav- 
ing everything behind. We saw how frightened and 
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hurried they were, and let fly a few arrows to frighten 
and hurry them a little more, and they galloped off. 

‘« After they were out of sight, we laughed, and had 
such a good time! We found blankets, a few guns, 
and some money. The raindrops brought it all about, 
so we will call this little papoose ‘ Raindrops,’ for | am 
sure she has brought us some good luck too."* 


‘ae 


‘“‘If I Were 
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Singing-Bird clapped her hands, and thought that was 
a very funny story. She said Raindrops laughed too. 
Indian babies are the cutest, chubbiest little brown 
babies you can imagine. They bring just as much 
love and happiness with them into this great round 
world as any little white baby under the sun. 
ANADARKO, OKLA, 


‘a 


a Layman’”’ 


By a Minister 


F I WERE a layman, I should get as close to the 
minister as he would let me come. If it be true, 
as the New Testament declares, that we are all 

priests unto God, then the minister is only one among 
many brethren, chosen by his fellow-Christians to 
teach and lead, but in no sense standing in a class 
apart. And why, then, should there be an awful 
gulf between him and the other members of the 
household of faith? I should bridge the gulf, and 
show myself a sympathetic and co-operating brother. 
I should do this for the minister's sake, and for my 
own. We could build each other up. Poor man! 
The preacher needs to be built up like other mortals, 
—and who will build him if laymen do not do it? 
He needs companionship, —Jesus did. Our Lord fell 
back, in the crises of his life, upon the twelve men 
who were nearest him. He shrank with horror from 
the thought of being left alone. ‘‘Could ye not 
watch with me one hour?’’ is a question full of 
heart-break. The modern servant is not above his 
Master, nor the twentieth-century disciple above his 
Lord. 

A minister needs encouragement, and it is the duty 
of laymen to give it. He needs it, not because he isa 
baby, but because he is a man. A man, to suc- 
ceed as a preacher, must have a stout heart and a 
buoyant spirit. Every kind look reassures him, and 
every hearty hand-clasp braces him. He needs en- 
couragement, and a great deal of it. The world con- 
stantly stabs him, or ignores him, and his brethren 
must show themselves friendly. Some churches are 
dumb. Some Christians cannot say ‘‘I praise you'’ 
without having the words stick in their throat. Many 
a clergyman has been killed simply by lack of en- 
couragement. 

It is the finest and truest men to whom such neg- 
lect is fatal. The temperament essential to effective 
preaching is affectionate and sensitive. It withers 
and dies in an atmosphere chilled by silence. If I 
were a layman, I should at least once a year speak to 
the pastor some one approving sentence. I put the 
figure low, knowing that great enterprises must be 
undertaken by slow and gradual approaches. Sud- 
den shocks are to be avoided. If a man has heard 
his minister preach for five years without once letting 
him know that he has received a particle of comfort, 
uplift, or light, from any of his sermons, it would be 
hazardous for such a man to attempt much at first. 
All that could reasonably be expected the first year is 
some very slight manifestation of Christian life, —just 
enough to let the minister know that the man is nota 
deaf-mute. This duty of bracing men for arduous 
tasks by cheering and fraternal words is no trifle. 
There is no surer way of increasing the power of the 
pulpit than by enlarging the heart of the preacher by 
drenching him in great floods of affection and good- 
will. If aman becomes spoiled by being loved, there 
is nothing lost, as the man at the start was worthless. 

A man who speaks of ‘‘our’’ church with pride, 
and of ‘‘our'’ minister with affection, has a right to 
offer suggestions and to disapprove. But if I were a 
layman, I should not disapprove of every new enter- 
prise suggested by the pastor, nor should I find fault 
with him if he occasionally said something in the 
pulpit to which I could not say ‘‘Amen."’ A minis- 
ter must have his own viewpoint, and take his own 
attitude. He must do his own thinking, and must 
lead his people as he feels himself directed by the 
Lord. I should therefore keep my tongue off him if 
he did not echo in every sermon my own opinions 
and convictions. I should endeavor to bear in mind 
that I was only one in a large company of people, 
and that a minister who always thought as I did 





One of the most prominent laymen in America, and one of 
the most prominent ministers, were asked by The Sunday 
School Times to contribute a series of articles on the subjects 
** If 1 Were a Minister "' and ‘‘ If | Were a Layman."’ The first 
article in the series appeared in the issue of December 20. 
The present article is the fourth. The series is in no sense a 
debate, as the two sets of articles are written without refer- 
ence to each other. 


would be sure to be ruffling up the spirits of a large 
number of his hearers who have as much right to hear 
their ideas promulgated from the pulpit as I have to 
hear mine. A layman is well on towards perfection 
when he realizes that he is only ‘‘one.'’ Whenever 
the minister made statements which struck me as 
incorrect or misleading, instead of exploding like a 
Mt. Pelee, I should quietly re-examine my own con- 
clusions, and remind myself that I differed from the 
minister as widely as he differed from me. And, if he 
was broad enough to tolerate me in the church not- 
withstanding my divergent opinions, I should do my 
best to be broad enough to live in peace with him, in 
spite of his inability to square his ideas with mine. 
So long as a minister preaches his truth ‘in love,"’ 
why should not a layman hear it ‘‘in love'’ ? 

And if at any time I had a word of criticism which 
must be delivered, I should never speak it on the Lord's 
Day. After a preacher has gotten through his ser- 
mon, his nerves are abnormally alive. The man who 
approaches him while in this state of excitation for the 
purpose of criticism or controversy is sure to hurt him. 
Nor ‘should I hurry toward the pulpit as soon as the 
benediction is pronounced with some matter of personal 
or ecclesiastical business related in no way to the ser- 
mon. The sermon always makes a deep impression 
on at least one man,—the preacher. Into it he has 
poured his blood, and in the preaching of it he has 
given his life. He has preached it that it might im- 
press the hearts of those who heard it, and mold their 
after lives. If then, at the conclusion of the sermon, 
a man comes forward with not a trace of the sermon 
clinging to him, and begins to converse enthusiasti- 
cally about some matter which has not been once in 
the preacher's mind, it looks as though the sermon 
has made on at least one heart no perceptible impres- 
sion. Such a man has a millstone for a heart, and 
the discouraged preacher is apt to wish he had another 
milistone around his neck. 

And if 1 were a layman I should behave at home as 
well as in church. I should never in the presence of 
my children, either at the dinner-table or anywhere 
else, speak of the minister, or the sermon, or the 
church, or anybody connected with the church, in a 
tone which disparaged. And if my children were 
small, | should be doubly careful. No living creature 
hears so much as a three-years child. And, if a child 
is playing, his capacity for hearing what big folks are 
saying seems to be increased. The man who criti- 
cises the church, or anybody connected with it, in the 
presence of growing children, is locking doors which 
he may never be able to open, although he may strive 
to do so with prayers and tears. Thousands of chil- 
dren are lost to the church because of the foolish talk 
of thoughtless parents. In my home the Church of 
God should be spoken of always with reverence and 
love. It should be the theme of many a conversation, 
and in all my talk it should be made supreme and 
glorious. Among the papers on my table should be 
at least one church paper, and among the latest 
books should be a few small volumes of church his- 
tory, or of Christian doctrine, or the biographies of 
some of the modern heroes of the faith, My drawing- 
room table should proclaim to my own household, 
and to all who came to see me, that the Christian 
church is august and sovereign, and that in my judg- 
ment a man is behind the times who reads the latest 
novel, and ignores the splendid literature which the 
church of Christ is to-day producing. Never under 
any circumstances should a Sunday newspaper come 
into my home. For my health'’s sake, and for the 
sake of my sons and daughters, I should keep one 
day in the week free for the reading of books written 
by the masters of the supreme problems of life and 
thought. Like the Christians of the first century, I 
should have a church in my house, and this church 
in my house should be made to furnish atmosphere, 
vitality, and power for the church upon whose book 
my name had been enrolled, and before whose altar 
I had dedicated my entire life to God. 
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Lesson 8. 


1 Cor. 13. 


February 22. 
(Read 1 John 4: 7-21.) Memory verses: 1-3. 


Christian Love 





Golden Text: Now abideth faith, hope, love, these three; and the greatest of these 


COMMON VERSION 


1 Though I speak with the tongues of men 
and of angels, and have not charity, I am be- 
come as sounding brass, or a tinkling cymbal. 

2 And though I have ¢he gift of prophecy, 
and understand all mysteries, and all knowl- 
edge ; and though I have all faith, so that I 
could remove mountains, and have not charity, 
Il am nothing. 

3 And though I bestow all my goods to feed 
the poor, and though I give my body to be 
burned, and have not charity, it profiteth me 
nothing. 

4 Charity suffereth long, and is kind; 
charity envieth not; charity vaunteth not 
itself, is not puffed up, 

5 Doth not behave itself unseemly, seeketh 
not her own, is not easily provoked, thinketh 
no evil; 

6 Rejoiceth not in iniquity, but rejoiceth in 
the truth ; 

7 Beareth all things, believeth all things, 
hopeth all things, endureth all things. 


AMERICAN REVISION 


1 If I speak with the tongues of men and of 
angels, but have not love, I am become 
sounding brass, or a clanging cymbal. 2 And 
if I have the gift of prophecy, and know all 
mysteries and all knowledge ; and if I have all 
faith, so as to remove mountains, but have 
not love, I am nothing. 3 And if I bestow all 
my goods to feed the poor, and if I give my 
body !to be burned, but have not love, it 
profiteth me nothing. 4 Love suffereth long, 
and is kind ; love envieth not ; love vaunteth 
not itself, is not puffed up, 5 doth not behave 
itself unseemly, seeketh not its own, is not 
provoked, taketh not account of evil; 6 re- 
joiceth not in unrighteousness, but rejoiceth 
with the truth; 7 ?beareth all things, be- 
lieveth all things, hopeth all things, endureth 


COMMON VERSION 


8 Charity never faileth : but whether ¢here 
be prophecies, they shall fail ; whether. there de 
tongues, they shall cease ; whether there de 
knowledge, it shall vanish away. 

9 For we know in part, and we prophesy in 

art. 

s 10 But when that which is pao is come, 
then that which is in part shall be done away. 

11 When I was a child, I spake as a chiid, 
I understood as a child, I thought as a child: 
but when I became a man, I put away child- 
ish things. 

12 For now we see through a glass, darkly ; 
but then face to face: now I know in part; 
but then shall I know even as also I am 
known. 

13 And now abideth faith, hope, charity, 
these three ; but the greatest of these is 
charity. 


dle 4Gr. greater. Comp. Mt. 18. 1, 4; 23. 11. 


1 Many ancient authorities read that / may glory. % Or, covereth Comp1 Pet 4. 8 


is love.—1 Cor. 13 : 13. 


AMERICAN REVISION 


all things. 8 Love never faileth : but whether 
there be prophecies, they shall be done away ; 
whether ¢here be tongues, they shall cease ; 
whether ¢here de knowledge, it shall be done 
away. 9 For we know in part, and we 
prophesy in part; 10 but when that which is 
perfect is come, that which is in part shall be 
done away. 1r When I was a child, I spake 
as a child, I felt as a child, I thought as a 
child : now that I am be:ome a man, I have 
put away childish things. 12 For now we see 
in a mirror, * darkly ; but then face to face : 
now I know in part; but then shall | know 
fully even as also I was fully known. 13 But 
now abideth faith, hope, love, these three ; 
and the ‘greatest of these is love. 


3 Gr. in a rid- 


The American Revision copyright, 1901, by Thomas Nelson and Sons. 


Surroundings and Critical Notes 
By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D. 


HE Epist_e.—See last Surroundings. 
Tue Connection.—The sixth main division 
of this Epistle (chaps. 12-14) treats of spiritual 
gifts (‘‘charisms"), abundantly bestowed at Co- 
rinth. The lesson shows that upon ‘‘love” depends 
the proper exercise of these gifts (comp. 1 Cor. 12: 31 
and 14: 1). 

OuTLINE.—Verses 1-3, no gifts of value apart from 
love; verses 4-7, the excellences of love; verses 8-12, 
gifts are transient, love is enduring; verse 13, its 
superiority to the other “‘ graces.” 

% 

Verse 1.—/f J speak: 
tongues of men and of angels: The Corinthians 
seem to have over-estimated the gift of tongues 
(comp. 14: 2-24).—Au?; Not ‘‘and,” since there is 
a contrast; so in verses 2, 3.— Have not love: 
‘‘Charity” is now too restricted in sense. It came 
into the Authorized Version from the Rhemish Tes- 
tament, for earlier versions have ‘‘love” here. The 
Latin caritas was used in the Western Church for 
Christian affection, since amor included animal pas- 
sion; but the English word ‘‘ love” has been hallowed 
by long usage, and is here to be taken in the widest 
sense,—love to God, and therefore to man.—/ am 
become: And continue to be.—Sounding brass : Mere 
sound, or echoof metal.—C/anging cymba/; A harsh, 
monotonous sound is suggested. ‘‘ Cymbal” is trans- 
ferred from the Greek. 

Verse 2.—Prophecy: Speaking by direct inspira- 
tion; the highest gift (14 : 3).—J/ysteries: Things 
unknown until revealed by God.-—A// faith: Liter- 
ally, ‘‘all the faith;” that is, necessary to work 
miracles.—Remove mountains: Possibly an allusion 
to our Lord's saying (Matt. 17: 20; 21: 21, and else- 
where). 

Verse 3.—Bestow all my goods to feed the poor: 
Literally, ‘‘ Dole out all my possessions,” the verb 
meaning to feed with morsels.— Vy body to be burned: 
The change of a single letter in four of the best manu- 
scripts yields the sense ‘‘that I may glory.” But in- 
ternal reasons make the other reading preferable. 

Verse 4.—Love: The grace is noe SS and 
its excellences described.—Suffereth ong : Represses 
anger under provocation.—/s kind: The active side 
of the same quality.—Fnvieth not; Eight negative 
traits are named.—Vaunteth not itse/f: Bragging 
display is referred to.—/s not puffed up: The con- 
ceit that lies back of the vaunting. 

Verse 5.— Behave itself unseemly: A hint in re- 
gard to disorders at Corinth.—Zaketh not account 
of evil: Implying that evil has been done to one, 
**Thinketh no evil” is incorrect. 

Verse 6.— With the truth: Here ‘‘truth” is also 
personified : Love and truth rejoice together. ‘In 
the truth” is not accurate. 

Verse 7.—Seareth ali things: The passive vir- 
tues are here set forth. ‘‘ The expressions rise as 
they follow each other in this verse, which is beauti- 
ful in its simplicity " (Meyer). 

Verse 8.—Love never faileth: In the rest of the 
chapter this permanence is the theme.— Done away: 
Rendered inactive, of no use. The verb occurs twice 
here, and once in verse 10, the Authorized Version 
varying.—Cease: The least useful gift will cease 
altogether. 


Habitually.— With the 


% % x % 


Verse 9.—For we know in part, and we prophesy 
in part: Even the higher gifts are partial and im- 
perfect. Inspired men were not omniscient (v. 10). 

Verse 10.—Perfect : Complete, not partial.—Sha// 
be done away: The charisms ceased very soon, but 
the contrast here is with the future, when the Lord 
comes. 

Verse 11.— When I was a child: The application, 
as the context shows, is to our present state as Chris- 
tians.—Fe/¢: Preferable to ‘‘ understood,” yet in- 
cluding more than feeling.—Am become a man, I 
have put away; The tense in each case points toa 
permanent state of things. 

Verse 12.—Now : In our present state.—/n a mir- 
ror: Literally, ‘‘through a mirror,” since objects 
appear as seen through mirrors. ‘‘ Glass” is incor- 
rect. What we see now is but a dim reflection of 
the truth, since mirrors then were very imperfect. — 
Darély: Greek, ‘‘in a riddle.” Our present knowl- 
edge comes through words that are inadequate, and 
often perplexing.— 7hen face to face: By immediate 
vision.— Now / know in part: The apostle applies 


all 


this limitation to himself.—Aut then shall I know 
Sully even as also lwas fully known: The verb is 
a strong one, and the tense in the second instance 
points to a definite time in the past, when he became 
the object of God's saving knowledge. Hence the 
rendering of the American Revisers. 

Verse 13.—Auz; In contrast with what precedes. 
—Now: This is logical, and not the term used in 
verse 12.—Adideth: The singular verb suggests the 
7 of the graces. The future world is included, 
as the context (vs. 8-12) shows.—And the greatest 
of these: The English margin, ‘‘but greater than 
these,” suggests a contrast. The other view is 
preferable. Though “greater” is more literal, the 
= is often to be rendered by the super- 
ative. 


WESTERN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
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Where pride would parade its persecutions love 
silently suffers its stripes. 


al 


The Reign of Love 


By Alexander 


DON’T care for Paul’s abstruse theological 

arguments, but that hymn of his to love is 

exquisite.” The many people who say that 
should remember that, in Paul’s view, the love which 
he glorifies is the product of the faith which grasps 
his ‘‘theology,” and of it only. This sparkling 
fountain in the midst of the so-called arid waste 
springs up there because it is fed from the depths of 
what seems so dry. Christian love comes from the 
soul’s response to Christian truth. 

1. Paul's first thought in this lofty celebration of 
love is that it is at once the crowning beauty and the 

roductive root of all other excellences. It adds the 
ast poignant savor to them all, and without it char- 
acter, whatever its attainments, is defective. He 
works out that thought in verses 1 to 3. First he 
takes up the immediately preceding thread of 
thought, and declares that the ‘‘ tongues,” of which 
he has been speaking, are no better than meaning- 
less blarings and jinglings, unless it is love that 
speaks through them. That applies to much besides 
the gift of tongues in the early church. It brings in 
a new criterion by which to estimate eloquence, 
poetry, and all the floods of speech and writing that 
deluge the world. The st.preme question for “ criti- 
cism” of these is, Do they give voice to love? If 
they do, they are sweet as harpers harping on their 
harps ; if they do not, they are worth no more than 
the tuneless noises of braying trumpets, loud and 
strident, or the trivial tinklings of shrill cymbals. 
Loveless words are noise. When love speaks, there 
is music. Let us criticise our own utterances as well 
as those of others from that point of view. 

But love is also indispensable in regard to the 
other kind of gift spoken of in the preceding context, 
—prophecy. With it Paul couples knowledge, which 
in this connection means knowledge of revelation, 
and faith, which in this connection means trust that 
carries with it miraculous power. We may general- 


McLaren, D.D. 


ize these three, and take them as bodying forth a 
type of religion which is intellectual, and capable of 
doing great things, and yet lacks the supreme qual- 
ity of love. Such a type is a monstrosity, no doubt, 
but, like other monsters, is a possibility, and in more 
or less deformed form is too often a reality. Do 
our churches—do we ourselves—not present in- 
stances of intellectuality, very orthodox and very 
loveless, and of a sort of ‘‘ faith” that may be able to 
move mountains, but is little able to move hearts, 
because itself has little heart to be moved? Proph- 
ecy, knowledge, and faith,—these three are great, 
but unless love gives them inward substance they 
are great nothings. They do nothing for their 
owner, nothing for the world, nothing for God. Paul 
thrusts a sharp point into balloons that swell very 
round, and they collapse. 

There may be loveless giving, too, and it is noth- 
ing. If a man gives without love, he is seeking some 
advantage by giving; it may be the piling up of 
merit, or it may be the winning of a reputation 
(‘that I may glory”). Such gifts are not gifts, but 
investments, and they are investments that are sure 
to ‘‘go wrong,” and yield nothing. That saying 
would winnow a great many subscription lists, and 
wofully bring down their totals. 

2. Paul next soars into lofty rhythm, as he chants 
the praises and outlines the characteristics of love. 
There is a kind of solemn swing in the brief and 
balanced clauses, which describe all the fair fruits in 
conduct that grow on that productive stem. In 
brief, love worketh no ill to his neighbor, and there- 
fore is the fulfilling of the law. Whatsoever things 
are /ovely are the children of love, and all the shapes 
that cluster round that fair mother’s knees are fair. 
‘*Love suffereth long and is kind;” she meets evil 
patiently; she is active in meeting it with kind- 
ness. That is the the main theme on which the 
following clauses are variations or expansions. But 
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it is very significant that there follow a series of 
negative clauses, telling what love does not do. The 
world is so full of hate or indifference and their prod- 
ucts that love’s actions can be best described by 
pointing to tneir opposites. Envy, ostentation, arro- 
gance, rude disregard of propriety, selfish desire for 
personal advantage, sharpness of temper, base love 
of construing things amiss, and base chuckling over 
misfortunes or faults,—these are fruits that grow on 
every hedge. If we are not to practice such vices, 
we must make a resolute effort oe me them from us; 
and if our hearts are not to be filled with such poison, 
we must take care that they are filled with its only 
antidote, the love which is born of the long-suffering, 
patient love of Jesus, and therefore moves among 
men with some faint reflection of his love to us shining 
out of it. 

Paul rises even higher as he sings, and passes from 
negative clauses to universal and positive ones. The 
first and last of these refer to love’s demeanor towards 
evil. She ‘‘ beareth,” or, as the margin reads, ‘‘ cov- 
ereth,” it, and she ‘‘endureth” it. he former may 
possibly point to the same thing as in 1 Peter 4: 8, 
namely, the pitying covering which love will throw 
over sins; or, if we keep the meaning, ‘ beareth,” it 
refers to the patience which is not roused to anger or 
hate, whereas ‘‘endureth’’ rather points to the brave 
bracing of one’s self to suffer, which, for all its gen- 
tleness, love can exercise. Women can bear pain 
better than men. Love can endure armed hate. The 
two middle clauses show that expectation of winning 
the worst to love by love ever belongs to love. The 
two great Christian graces which keep love company 
in regard to divine things are her associates in regard 
to men, even the worst, She believes all things, and 
hopes all things in her indomitable trust even in bad 
men, that somewhere in them, and not unreachable 
by her feeling hand, there lies a germ of goodness. 
She despairs of none, for she knows that Christ’s 
love has won her, and therefore can win any. 
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3. Paul’s last word declares the eternity of love. 
We must not attempt to deal with the great thoughts 
here, which would carry us far beyond our bounds, 
but, passing by the arguments and illustrations, we 
can only touch on the conclusion. ‘* Love never fail- 
eth.” Its eternity is contrasted with the transitoriness 
of existing modes of expression and of apprehension, 
and is paralleled with the unending duration of its 
sister graces of faith and hope. ‘‘ Now abideth these 
three.” Strange that with that emphatic statement 
it should ever have been thought that two of the 
three were limited to this life. ‘*‘ Now” does not 
here mean ‘‘ at present,” but ‘ gs being so;” and 
the singular verb attached to he triple nouns im- 

lies that these three are ina | real sense one, 

aving a common life and an equal eternity. Faith 
is trust, and in the sense of trust will be exercised in 
heaven as here. Though we shall see face to face, 
and faith in the secondary sense, in which it is op- 
posed to sight, will not survive, in the higher sense 
it will. Hope will be perfected, not abolished, in the 
world of endless progress and ever-growing glories. 
We shall ever have to say, ‘‘It doth not yet appear 
what we shall be, but we know,”—for all uncertainty 
will cease, and hope will be as sure as fruition. The 
three sisters will never be parted through all eter- 
nity. But ‘‘ the greatest of these is charity,” though 
she be not so truly the sister as the daughter of faith. 
Faith lays hold of God, but love is like God. Faith 
sets love to work, but love works all excellence. 
Faith makes love possible, but love makes faith vital. 
Hope expects, but love possesses. Hope looks to 
greater good beyond, but love happily folds present 
good to her restful heart. 

MANCHESTER, ENGLAND, 


~ 


It makes all the difference whether you place the 
numeral of love after the ciphers of your arts and 
knowledge, or before. 
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How to Illustrate the Lesson 
By Louis Albert Banks, D.D. 


Love the Transformer 


HE greatest of these is love (Golden Text). A 
worker in the Manchester slums tells the story 
of a whole family completely changed by the 

presence of a deformed child. The father was a rude 
working man, the boys were coarse and uncouth, and 
the mother, overworked and far from strong, had 
fallen into untidy habits. But there was born into 
that home a crippled child, and that deformed baby 
was the means of drawing out the sympathy and 
love and tenderness of the whole family. The man 
nursed and petted his child in the evenings; the boys 
made playthings for her, and showed their affection 
in all sorts of pleasant ways; the mother kept the 
window clean, that her child, pillowed on the table, 
might look out on the court. The visitor declared 
that she witnessed a complete transformation in the 
family,—an elevating and refining process went right 
through the whole household. Surely love is the 
great transformer. 


A Scotch Woman’s Mission Money 

If I bestow all my goods to feed the poor, and if I 
ole my body to  Searned ie have not love, it 
profiteth me notking (v. 3). Someone tells the story 
of a Scotch woman who lived on oatmeal porridge 
that she might give to missions. A friend gave her 
a sixpence to buy a cchop. She said, ‘‘I have been 
without chops nine years; I can do without the 
chop.” She gave the sixpence to missions. The 
friend, some time after, being at a dinner where a 
number of wealthy people were present, told the 
story of that chop. any were deeply impressed, 
and one lady among them spoke up, and said, ‘‘I 
never went without a chop for Christ yet. I will 
give a thousand pounds for missions.” Another and 
another spoke, until, around that dinner-table, the 
old Scotch woman's sixpence worth of mutton-chop 
had grown into twelve thousand dollars to send the 
gospel to the heathen. He who fed the thousands of 
people with the few loaves and fishes long ago had 
blessed that chop, and made it large enough to feed 
the multitude again. Oh! if there be love with it, 
a chop foregone for Christ’s sake is worth more than 
a million of dollars given without love. 
Rooting Up Thistles 

Rejotceth not in unrighteousness, but rejoiceth 
with the truth (v. 6). A visitor was once walking 
with a farmer through a beautiful field, when the 
latter happened to see a tall thistle on the other side 
of the fence, In a second, over the fence he jumped, 
and tore up the thistle by the roots. ‘Is that your 
field?” asked his companion. ‘Oh, no!” said the 
farmer. ‘* Bad weeds do not care much for fences, 
and, if I should leave that thistle to blossom in my 
neighbor's field, I should soon have plenty in my 


own.” Christian love roots up thistles wherever it 
finds them, and does not confine its care to selfishly 
guarding its own things, but follows the habit de- 
clared by Paul to be our duty to ‘‘ look on the things 
of others.” 


The Hope which Inspires 

Hopeth all things (v.7). Awriter recently related 
this incident: ‘I shall never forget a sermon I once 
listened to in Paris, at the Madeleine. I did not 
understand a word that was said, for it was in French, 
but the friend I was with was a French scholar. 
As I could not understand, I gave myself up to 
watching the faces! Oh, such joyless faces! and 
they were French. When we came out, I asked my 
friend what the subject was, and she said it might be 
called an after-communion sermon. The preacher 
told the people that the reason their faces shone so 
was because they had taken the real blood and body 
of their Lord. said to my friend, ‘ Did you see any 
joy in their faces?’ ‘Not ona single face,’ she re- 
plied. It is a sad thing to be professing that we 
are the possessors of Christian love which ‘‘ hopeth 
all things,” and then to go around growling and dis- 
contented and unhappy. If we give our hearts up to 
the love which Christ is so willing to bestow upon 
us, the divine hope will sustain us, and our faces 
shall shine to the comfort of those with whom we 
live. 


Where Fame Fails 


Love never faileth(v. 8). There is an Oriental story 
of two brothers, Ahmed and Omar. Both wished to 
perform a deed whose memory should not fail, but 
which, as the years rolled on, might sound their name 
and praises far abroad. Omar, with wedge and rope, 
lifted a great obelisk and its base, carving its form 
in beautiful devices, and sculpturing many a strange 
inscription on its sides. He set it in the hot desert to 
cope with its gales. Ahmed, with deeper wisdom, 
and truer though sadder heart, digged a well to cheer 
the sandy waste, and planted about it tall date-palms 
to make cool shade for the thirsty pilgrim, and shake 
down fruits for his hunger. And these two deeds, 
says the one who tells the story, illustrate two ways 
in either of which we may live. We may think of 
self and worldly success and fame, living to make a 
name splendid as the tall sculptured obelisk, but as 
cold and useless to the world. Or we may make our 
life like a well in the desert, with cool shade about it, 
to give drink to the thirsty, and shelter and refresh- 
ment to the weary and faint. How much better it is 
to be loving than famous! How much more glorious 
than to have a fame which, like the great Sphinx, 
will finally fade and wear away, is it to give forth 
from a fountain of love, a stream of helpfulness that 
shall never fail? 
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When the Nights Get Longer 

But now abideth faith, hope, love, these three ; 
and the greatest of these ts love (v. 13). Dr. Goss 
recently told the following incident in The Sunday 
School Times: A little ten-year-old boy was spend- 
ing his first night on a railway train. About four 
o'clock in the morning, while the train was still rush- 
ing through the darkness, he yawned, and, looking 
pathetically up into the face of his mother, he said, 
‘** It is queer, —ain’t it, mother?” ‘* What's queer?” 
she asked. ‘‘ How much longer the nights are here 
than at home,” he said. ‘‘ It isn’t the nights that are 
longer, Tommie,” she said ; ‘it isin yourown mind. 
You are not lying on your soft feather-bed. You hardly 
knew before that there was any time between evening 
and morning.” Of course, the mother was right. It 
was not the nights themselves, it was in the boy's 
mind. He was getting his first taste of the rough-and- 
tumble travel of life. And as life goes on, the nights 
get longer yet unless we have the pillow of love upon 
which to rest our heads. Faith, hope, and love,— 
only these graces will stand by us to comfort us and 
shorten the weary nights of human travel, and ‘‘ the 
greatest of these is love.” 


New York City. 


Love is not blind to faults ; it sees beyond them. 









5 PEE 
ntal Lesson-Lights 





‘¢ TF I SPEAK witn tHe Toncues or MEN AND OF 
ANGELS.”—The daily passage of Scripture at 
family worship in my household is sometimes 

read in four different languages, oftener in three, 

but always in two, otherwise some of the company 
resent would miss it. So great is the contact of 
yria with other countries that the acquisition of 

foreign languages is a matter of utility as well as of 
pride and culture. Corinth was in ancient times far 
more a point of contact among the nations than is 
Port Said to-day, hence extra importance was at- 
tached to the accomplishment of speaking many lan- 
guages. Arabs and Greeks, as well as other peoples 
of the East, put a very high value on the persuasive 
use of language from the standpoint of eloquence 
and oratory. 

‘‘I am Become SounpInG Brass, oR A CLANGING 
CymBaL,”—On the occasion of an eclipse of the moon 
a deafening, discordant, disturbing, and above all 
useless, noise, by beating on brass, copper, or tin 
utensils, is heard in some Eastern countries. Cym- 
bals are used in the Syriac ecclesiastical services as 
well as in secular bands, and there is,so little music 
in them they are mere instruments of ‘‘ sound.” 

‘Ir I Have THE Girt oF Propuecy, AND Know ALL 
MysTERIEs.”—The great and all-pervading army of 
honest and dishonest professional prophets, sooth- 
Sayers, sorcerers, and fortune-tellers, who ply their 
real or pretended knowledge in every nook and cor- 
ner of Eastern lands, is an evidence of the high esti- 
mate the people put on the faculty of knowing the 
unseen and the futyre. Even some cultured people 
cannot restrain themselves from employing those 
who pretend to supernatural knowledge. 

‘‘Ir I Have Atv FaitH,...1F I Bestow ALL My 
Goons Tc FEED THE Poor, AND 1F I Give My Bopy To 
BE BurNnED."—From a Strictly religious standpoint 
faith ranks high, for, said the Arabic proverb, 
‘* Amin bil hajar tubra” (** Have faith in a stone, 
and thou shalt be healed”’). Almsgiving is held to- 
day as an efficacious means to secure good and avert 
evil. There is an Oriental legend to the effect that 
one of the slaves of Abraham was a negro of the 
darkest hue, but because he gave away his food to a 
hungry stranger his skin turned white. The volun- 
tary subjection of the body to physical torture and 
martyrdom was considered so meritorious that many 
of the early Christians sought it, and modern Hindoos 
willingly submit to it. 

SHweir, Mt. LEBANON, SyRia. 


< 
The life that puffs itself cannot lift others. 


ead 


The Lesson in Every-Day Life 
By Charles Frederic Goss, D.D. 


F I speak with the tongues of men and of angels. 
--- LL... know all mysteries; ... if Ihave 
all faith.... If I bestow all my goods, ... if 

1 give my body to be burned, but have not love, it 
profiteth me nothing (vs. 1-3). If there are any 
values in life that seem to have intrinsic worth they 
are enumerated here. And yet, apart from love, they 
are declared to be worthless and empty. Why, this 
is passing strange! Review them, ¥ 

1. Eloguence. You think it is powerful, because 
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the orator has a fine voice, graceful gestures, an 
inexhaustible vocabulary, a perfect mastery of his 
subject, a classic style. You are mistaken. These 
have a mission and a value, but not alone. It is 
‘‘love” that animates them, and without love they 
are as helpless as wheels and levers and bands with- 
out steam. It is love of justice, love of humanity, 
love of country, love of God, that lends them their 
apparent value. Without love, the orator is as im- 
potent as a motor without electricity. 

2. Knowledge. You think knowledge has value in 
itself? You are mistaken. The mere possession of 
information about stones and stars, bugs and beasts, 
laws and forces, does not give a student power. 
some of the most intelligent men in history have 
»ossessed as little efficacy in human affairs as a 
2andora box. Their knowledge must be lit up by 
love. It is the love for the stones and stars, the bugs 
and beasts, the laws and forces, far more than their 
information about them, that gives men like Darwin 
and Edison their power. 

3. Psychic Power, There seems to be some mys- 
terious energy in human nature that is best de- 
scribed by these two words. People who possess a 
large supply of it, or know better than the rest of us 
how to use it, have accomplished marvels. They 
seem, at least, to have healed the sick, and to have 
made matter dance to their piping. But what good 
is that power without love? It always deteriorates 
after a time, and its possessors degenerate. They 
become superstitious, selfish, impure. - It is only 
when, as in Christ's case, it is imbued with love, and 
consecrated to the ends of love, that it has ever been 
of use. 

4. Generosity. Some people think that generosity 
is nothing more than the disposition to give away 
one’s possessions to help the poor or weak.” They 
are mistaken. A thousand unworthy motives may 
singe aman to give. He may do it for glory or 
or power. He may be unable to endure — 
others suffer, because of an abnormally develope 
emotional nature. Do you think that this mere act 
of charity has ve | moral value or any spiritual power ? 
I have seen such gifts produce a cyclone of resent- 
ment. It is only ‘‘ love” that can sanctify a gift. 

5. Martyrdom. What! Can even the voluntary 
surrender of life for a cause, an idea, a person, be 
impotent ? So it seems. Even this supreme sacri- 
fice may be performed in selfishness, for glory, or 
from prejudice or passion. Many a martyr’s death 
has been without efficacy because it was not prompted 
by love. 

‘*It profiteth me nothing.” It profits the cause 
nothing. Eloquence, knowledge, psychic power, 
generosity, martyrdom, great, beautiful, wonderful 
as they are when permeated and perfumed - love, 
without it are sounding brass, tinkling sym »0ls,— 
nothing. If that is not serious, then what is ? 

Love never faileth (v. 8). Loveis never impotent, 
—never, never, never! It is all the more potent 
when shining through eloquence, knowledge, psychic 
power, generosity, martyrdom; but it is not ‘ noth- 
ing’’ even without them. It is power in itself. It 
never fails in time. Other things vanish away in 
changing conditions, but love is immortal. Springs 
fail, crops fail, strength fails, hope fails, life fails, 
but love—never! It never fails in efficiency. There 
is something divine in it. Nothing can defeat its 
action. If you learn nothing else in life, learn how 
to love. If you acquire no other power, acquire the 
power of loving. 

For now we see in a mirror, darkly; but then 
Jace to face (vy. 12). This is a truly profound anal- 
ogy. Who does not feel, when looking at nature or 
life, that he does not see clean through it. We 
always feel that everything is opaque. The visible 
cbjects of the universe are not transparent like 
French plate-glass. There is mercury on their back, 
as ina mirror. We do not see what or who is on the 
other side, but only (too often) ourselves reflected. 
The average man only sees himself in nature, as the 
average man, looking into a human eye, only per- 
ceives his own image. The lover, however, does not 
see his own image, but the soul of his beloved. Na- 
ture is the eye of God. Some of us only see our- 
selves in it. ut the poet and the seer and the saint 
see God himself. What an experience it will be to 
have the veil fall down, the mercury stripped from 
the back of the mirror, and see God face to face! 


** Did you never stand in the twilight soft, 

By a lake or a meadow brook, 

Where objects around from the setting sua 
A nameless splendor took, 

And suddenly feel that material things 
Had dissolved at the Lord’s command, 

And his spirit was present before your eyes, 
Like the sky or the sea or the land, 

And that there, through the dusk of the evening, 
In an old familiar place, 

The God of the starry universe 
Was looking you in the face ?’’ 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
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The clanging metal of charity will not make the 
music of love. 
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Hints for the Superintendent 
By A. F. Schauffler, D.D. 


OW matty of you like good things? Hands up. 
Well, all seem alike in this regard. Now, how 
many of you, when you have got a good thing, 

would be willing to exchange it for a better? Hands 
up. Once more,—when you had gotten that better 
thing, how many of you would be ready to exchange 
it for the best? Hands up. Here again we seem to 
be all of one mind. Now put down on the board the 
words, Good, Bette@#pBest. In our lesson we have 
some things that bélong to each of these classes. 
Let us look at them, and see what they are. Is it a 
good thing to know many languages? What other 
good things are there in the lesson? Draw out the 
attainment of all mysteries and all knowledge. Yes, 
these are all very good things, and we can put them 
all under one head; namely, Knowledge. Put that 
word down. Now, if you had such knowledge as 
would enable you to gain much money, and then you 
spent that money to feed the poor, which would be 
better,—the mere knowledge, or the helping of the 
poor ? Yes, so we will put down, as better, Giving. 
This is surely better than mere knowing. But our 
board says also ‘‘best.”". What is there in this lesson 
that is better than mere knowledge, or than giving? 
Love. Yes, that is the best thing in the world. 
What does the Bible say that God is? God is love. 
Then, if we truly love, we are like him. And more 
than this,—if we truly love, we shall give from the 
very highest motive. - Love will then govern all our 
actions, and we shall be like our heavenly Father. 
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This if why we should pray that the love of God may 
be shed abroad in our hearts. Let us now ask God 
in united prayer that by his Holy Spirit he may thus 
bless us to-day. 





GOOD—KNOWLEDGE 
BETTER—GIVING 
BEST—LOVE 











New York City. 
~ 
Vain the golden tongue with the leaden soul. 


Sd 
Suggested Hymns and Psalms 


(With references also to the old and new editions of the 
metrical Psalm book ‘‘ Bible £ ongs.'') 


‘* Love divine, all love excelling.’’ 1-6. 


‘Oh, could I speak the matchless 
love."’ 


Psalm 1 : 
(241 : 1-4. 

ve. Psalm tor : 1-6, 
** More love to thee, O Christ."’ (142: 1-4. 202: 1-4.) 

‘Thou hidden love of God, whose Psalm 133 : 1-3. 
height."’ (197: 1, 2. 288: 1, 2.) 

‘In heavenly love abiding."’ Psalm 119: 1-8. 
‘* Jesus, the very thought of thee."’ (172: 1-6, 242: I-3.) 

‘*T love thy kingdom, Lord."’ Psalm 131 : I-3. 
** Blest be the tie that binds."’ (195: 1, 2. 283: 1-3.) 


% 


Faith may move mountains, but love moves men. 


1-4.) 
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For the Primary Teacher 
By Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner 


Quarter’s Thought : How to be a Christian. 


To-day’s Thought (for Review Circle) : 
Greatest Always. 
same. 


Love is 
Golden Text teaches the 
(Teach the American Revision. ) 


INTRODUCTION. 


How many of you go to school? Can you write ? 
Did you ever write a composition? About what? 
Birds, winter, snow, school, Christmas, a cow, etc. 
How much you are learning! 

Now tell me whose birthday is this ? 


How many 
have seen his picture ? 


Perhaps it hangs in your 
schoolroom. Did you have special exercises for his 
birthday ? How many know something about Wash- 
ton, so well that you could tell it or write it down ? 
Perhaps your teacher asked you to write a composi- 
tion about him. I am sure everybody would remem- 
ber two things. Washington was a great man, 
because he loved his country so well. 

Is he the only great man who loved his country ? 
Who else? (Children will mention names.) How 
many you know! And, beside all these, there are 
many whose names we do not know. In many cities 
we could find a soldiers’ or sailors’ monument which 
says, ‘‘ These died for /ove of country.” Only God 
knows all their names. : 

Children, who works every day to buy food and 
clothes, to pay rent, and all oush things, for you ? 
Why does father do it? Who stays at home and 
sews, cooks, washes, irons, and many other things ? 
When you are sick or hurt, who comforts and cares 
for you, and even watches by your bed? Why does 
mother do these things? Yes, because she /oves 
you. You can’t repay father and mother,—can you ? 
—only just to /ove them dearly, and to be obedient 
and kind. People do many things for love that they 
would never do just for money. So love is grea/fer 
than money. 


LESSON. 


Long ygars ago, a man wrote a composition about 
love (some people call it an essay). It was so won- 
derful that it has been carefully kept many hundreds 
of years. To-day millions . all over the 
world will be talking about it. ere itis in my ——? 
Bible. Yes, and it was written by our good friend 
——? Paul. I must tell you why. You know last 
Sunday we talked about Paul's letter to the people 
of Corinth (show place on map, and extend ribbon to 
Ephesus, where letter was written. See Acts 18: 18, 
19). He told them, for the sake of the weak ones, 
Christians must learn to control self. That was a 
long letter, and this composition about love was part 
of it. He felt sorry because some of those people 
had been quarreling and disputing about what was 
right. He told them that wasn’t the way for Chris- 
tians todo. They should /ove one another, and try 
to help one another. 

We have made another little letter to keep with 
the ones that Paul wrote to Philippi and Thessa- 


lonica. (Review from Circle those Golden Texts.) 
He says: 
‘My Dear FRIENDs: 

‘*I thank God because of you. You know many 
good things, and work in many good ways, but I will 
show you the very best way [chap. 12:31]. It is 
better than just knowing good things, better than 
speaking fine things, or giving things away. Chris- 
tians should love one another.” 

We may write on the board what Paul wrote in his 
composition about love. Seven things it does, and 
seven things it never does. 


LOVE 





PATIENT 


1§ 5 kino 


TRUE 


BEARETH 
BELIEVETH 
HOPETH 
ENDURETH 


LOV 


(Use exact phrasing of Bible, if preferred ; the 
above only simplifies. ) 

(Note.—For younger scholars, use only last’ three 
lines. A little study of verses 4 to 7 will explain the 
contrasting groups of seven éach; verses 8 and 13 
supply summing up at end. Add last two lines dur- 
ing explanation of Golden Text.) 

I am so glad Paul remembered when he was a 
child. (Read from Bible v. 11,—‘‘When I was a 
child,” etc.). 

The last part says: ‘‘ But now abideth [will last 
always] faith, hope, love, these three; but the great- 
est of these is love. 

The Bible is full of verses about love. 
time to say afew. What is the short one? 

‘* God is love.” 

Why do we love God ? 

‘* We love him because he first loved us.” 

What did Jesus say the Commandments teach ? 

‘‘Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy 
re ... and thou shalt love thy neighbor as thy- 
self.” 

How much did God love this world ?. (John 3 : 16.) 
Let us sing: 


{ ENVIOUS 
BOASTFUL 
CONCEITED 
RUDE 
SELFISH 
EASILY PROVOKED 
GLAD ABOUT 

WRONG DOING 


IS 


ALL | NEVER | 


THINGS | 


NEVER FAILS 
WILL LAST ALWAYS 
1S GREATEST OF ALL 

















We have 


‘*T am so glad that our Father in heaven 
Tells of his love in the book he has given.’’ 


What verse shows that Jesus loves children? 
Jesus said, ‘‘ Suffer the little children to come unto 
me, and forbid them not,” etc. Sing: 


** Jesus loves me, this I know, 
For the Bible tells me so.”’ 













LESSON FOR FEB, 22 


What should children do? 
‘« Little children, love one another.” 
Close with singing (*‘ Song Stories for 
the Sunday-school ”): 


‘* Father of all, in heaven above, 
We thank thee for thy love,’’ etc. 


Children, some time to-day will you 
write two or three Bible verses about 
love, and bring them to me next Sun- 
day ? 

PeoriA, ILL. 


Lowe's lon 


Eng suffering is its distinc- 
tion from li. 


The Intermediate Teacher 
By A. E. Dunning, D.D. 


ECALL the questions which Paul 
sought to answer in the last les- 
son. Note the two questions an- 

swered in chapter 11,—those concerning 
the improper dress of women in church, 
and che. scandalous behavior at the 
Lord’s Supper. Show the condition of 
the Corinthian church, with its dissen- 
sions and evil practices. Paul sought to 
cure these by definite instructions, and 
then by teaching the people how to get 
and rightly use spiritual gifts (chap. 12). 
Then he told them the most excellent 
way of all to have peace within the 
church, and power to win others (1 Cor. 
12: 31). That way is the subject of this 
lesson. The first step in teaching it is 
to have a commit chapter 13 
to memory. he next step is to show 
them how to live in its spirit. 

Mention the chief modern problems 
of society and of the church,—the com- 
mercial and social rivalries, the struggles 
between capital and labor, the greed of 
gain and pursuit of pleasure, the am- 
bition of nations to be first in power by 
weakening other nations. he Hon. 
Carroll D. Wright, the United States 
Commissioner of Labor, -has said lately 
that the only solution of modern indus- 
trial problems is through obedience to 
the Decalogue and the teachings of the 
New Testament. The Hon. Joseph 
Chamberlain, Colonial Secretary of 
Great Britain, at the close of the Boer 
war said that the duty of the British 
people is so to unite those lately divided 
as to make them one in heart as well as 
in name, and united ‘in a desire for the 
prosperity of every country and for the 
welfare of the whole of the people.” 
These statesmen expressed in other 
forms what the great apostle teaches in 
this psalm of love is the solution of all 
the problems of humanity. He tells us: 

1. What is the Supreme Thing in 
Character (vs. 1-3). Henry Drummond 
has written the noblest treatise on love 
as the greatest thing in the world, and 
his friends have said that he was able 
to do this because he illustrated it so 
nobly in his own life. 


Show the contrast between love and |. 


other great powers of mind and heart. 
One of these is eloquence (v. 1). To 
persuade and inspire men is to be a king 
over willing subjects. Mention Demos- 
thenes, who so won his countrymen to 
act on what he said that his fame has 
lasted through many centuries, and 
Chrysostom, the silver-tongued orator of 
Constantinople. But without love even 
such eloquence is music without soul, 
and its influence is fleeting. 

Another ‘is prophecy (v. 2). But to 
penetrate mysteries, to master knowl- 
edge of hidden things, does not solve the 
simplest problems of daily life. ‘ Knowl- 
edge puffeth up. Love buildeth up. 

Another is faith. Yet with the great- 
est faith Paul said, but without love ‘‘I 
am nothing.” 

Another is generosity (v. 3). But, ex- 
ercised to the utmost without love, ‘it 
—s me nothing.” Love alone makes 

life divine. 

2. What Christian Love Does. Show 
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THE SATURDAY 
EVENING POST 


EVERY WEER 


From Now 
to 





By the author of Letters from a Self-Made Merchant to His Son. 


Old Gorgon 





raham 


A 


new series of papers in which Old Man Graham preaches the gospel 
of good business and tells some of his characteristic stories. This Life 
Story of a Self-Made Merchant, by George Horace Lorimer, will be 


one of the features of coming issues of the magazine. 


The Letters 


from a Self-Made Merchant to His Son met with universal favor, and 


there is every reason to believe that the new series by the same author 


will be equally popular. 
of his own business career : 


how he began life as a farmer’s boy, 


In the new series old Graham tells the story 


worked 


his way to the front and became the biggest pork packer in the West. 


Try the NEW POST to July 


New features, more of them, greatly improved. A 
handsomely printed and beautifully illustrated weekly 


magazine. 


nearly half a million copies every week. 


Established 175 years and 


circulating 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











Easter Services 


Be sure to examine the following services. They 
are even better than the wonderfully successful line of 
services issued by us for other festal occasions. 


The Conquering Redeemer 
The Triumphant Galilean 





how it endures the ingratitude, neglect, 


misunderstanding,of those whom it seeks | 
1 Thess. | 


to ennoble (v. 4; 2 Cor. 12: 15; 

2:8). Love boasts not, but admires : 

asks not, but gives; looks on what is 

destin men(v. 5). Loveis never pleased | 

© discover or tell of faults in others 

’. 6), but rejoices to discover what is 
( Continued on page 78) 


Send 7¢. in stamps for samples of both. 
£4.00 per hundred, pal pathrwrs par 4 4 by mail 


The Service of Praise, our great modern Sunday- 
school song book, contains 15 Easter Songs in the 
ter department, besides 135 other a Sf ag tor 
Sunday-schools. Send for cethrnabls on 


Hall-Mack Co., 1481020 aren 3 e. ww York: 





‘(CHURCH FURNITORE ROLISSLER Rew-vank 
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THE, GENYINE  WENEELY BELLS 


The 2 most perfect, highest class bells in the verry 
Meneely & Co., Waterviiet, West ‘Troy P. O., 





Young People S 
Songs of Praise 


“ After examining, and comparing it with a number 
of other books, our Sundey- oabes | ¥ young people 
unanimously agree that it is the bes , and have 
accordingly sent t you an order for = copies to be for 
warded at once. Cuarces A. Davis, Atlanta, Ga. 
Cloth bound, cents a copy, by mail ; $25 per 100. 
Returnable copy for examination sent free. 


The we & Main Co., New York and 6 Catmage 


EUROPE 


and personal! 
New England 














8th summer. Few vacancies in 
select and small party organized 
conducted by Professor C. Thurwanger, 
Conservatory of Music, Boston. 
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Cut-Glass Hints. 


If your cut glass is blue and hazy after washing, it 


is the fault of the soap. 


Most soaps contain 


and do not rinse as easily as they should. 
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rosin 


Ivory 


Soap contains neither rosin nor alkali. Use it 


and your glass will sparKle with a new brilliancy. 


994% Per Cent. Pure. 








(Continued from page 77) 


Che Simday Sthool Gines noble and true in others, and to put 
these traits in their best light (v. 7). 
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Entered at the Post-office at Philadelphia as 
** second-class matter.’ 


: Subscription Rates 


The Sunday School Times is published 
weekly at the following rates, for either old or 
new subscribers, These rates include postage: 


7+ ~ . . 

75 cts Five or more copies, either to 

* separate addresses or in a pack- | 
age to one address, will be sent at the rate of | 
75 cents each, per year. 

One copy, or any 

$ 1.00 copies ian than five, will be sent 
to separate addresses at $1.00 each, per year. 


One free copy addi- 
tional will be allowed 


% 
Free Copies 


for every ten copies paid for ina club at the 
75 cent rate. 


4 
The paper is not sent to any subscriber beyond the 
time paid for, unless by special request 
Enough copies of any one issue of the paper to 
enable all the teachers of a school toexamine it, will 
be sent free, upon application. 


“ 
FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


The Sunday School Times will be sent to any of the 
countries embraced in the Universal Postal Union at 
the following rate, which includes postage : 

One or more copies, one year, 6 shillings each 

For Great Britain, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 
27 Paternoster Row, London, E. C., will receive yeariy 
or half-yearly subscriptions at the above rate, the 
paper to be mailed direct from Philadelphia to the 
subscribers. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL Times Co,, Publishers, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


BIBLE STUDY SIMPLIFIED 


by arrangement of the “Helps” in alphabetical order in 
NELSON’S 
TEACHERS’ 
BIBLE 


Popular Series. These “ Helps” 
are invaluable to students who de- 
sire a comprehensive explanation 
They contain the Concise Bible 


Dictionary with numerous illustra- | 


tions. Combined Concordance and 
Indexed Bible Atlas, You can find what you wantat once. 
“ Nelson's 1sg01 Teachers’ Bible leaps into the lead.” 
-Christian Nation 
Prices from $1.15 upwards. All styles of bindings 
and sizes of type. For sale by all leading booksellers 
or send for catalogue to 


13: 


3- How Christian Love Lasts. Prophe- 
cies, whether fulfilled or not, become 
things past and forgotten. Eloquence 
has itsday, andceasestocharm. Knowl- 


comes useless as new discoveries push it 
aside (v. 8). But love grows forever, and 
forever its joys increase (1 John 4: 7). 
Love is imperfectly realized now. We 
are as yet but children in measuring 
human thoughts and motives (v. 11). 





We look into men’s characters as one | 


looks into a dusky mirror, finding the 
dim reflection still a riddle (v. 12). But 
love will bring at last those whom it 


peace. Keep on loving, and the sum 
of all worthy ambition will be gained. 
Three things are eternal, and the great- 
est is love (v. 13). 

Show how great Paul was in all the 
qualities of manhood,—mental power, 
grandeur and clearness of purpose, ap- 
prehension of truth, sublime persistence 
in devotion to Christ. But study the 
| Acts and Epistles to show how mightily 
| he loved and was loved. This was his 
supreme characteristic. The greatest 
counsel he gives is in this chapter, whose 
climax is the first sentence of the next 
chapter, ‘‘ Follow after love.” 


Suggestive Questions 
1. The Greatest Thing in the World. 
What is the sum of the commandments 
of God? (Mark 12: 29-33.) 
| highest manifestation of God? (John 
16.) What is the highest manifesta- 
| tion of the church to the world ? (13 : 34, 
35.) What is the highest ideal of Chris- 

tian character? (1 John-q : 16.) 
2. How to Possess the Greatest Thing 
|} in the World. What is the source of 
Christian love ? (Rom. 5:5; Gal. 5 : 22, 
23.) What is the greatest example of 
| love ? (John 15: 13.) What is the meas- 
ure of Christian love? (15: 12; 1 John 
3:16.) How can we learn to love as 
Christ loves ? (Gal. 5 : 25, 26; 6: 2; Phil. 
2:4; 1 Cor. 13: 4-7). What is the re- 

| ward of love? (1 John 4: 7.) 
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Kindness ts the common sense of love. 
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XCHANGEABLE 
S. S. LIBRARIES 


$1.50 and $2.9 month. Your own selection out 
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The Senior Bible Class 
By Professor Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D. 
The Greatest of These is Love 


I. Tue Genera PReparRATION (1 Cor. 11: 
2 to 14: 40. 


One of the strongest yet most per- 


edge, by whatever effort acquired, be- | 


What is the | 


In an age of slavery, in a church to 
which multitudes of actual slaves and 
slave-owners belonged, in a country and 

| era when the theory of personal freedom 


was carried among its normal bene- | 


ficiaries to a fantastic extent of license, 


tion of the essential liberty of the Chris- 


| tian disciple should be misunderstood | 


dinate, servants began to lay more em- 


| phasis upon their privileges than upon | 


| their duties, individuals forgot the pro- 
| prieties of social intercourse and the 
| rights of their community in gratifying 
| their own impulses. 

| principle,” ready to meet such cases, 
| that of social obligation. 


| gations or reasonable conventions of 
| polite society. 

The Christian women of Corinth seem 
to have been restive under the really 
| severe restrictions laid upon reputable 
| women in Greek society in that day 
| (1 Cor. 11: 2-16; 14: 34-36). Paul’s method 
of dealing with their growing tendency 
to ‘‘speak in meeting,” taking, it is 
probable, an active share in the ran- 


corous partisanship which was wrecking | 


the Corinthian church, and with their 
desire to be less restricted in matters of 
dress, is by laying emphasis upon seem- 
| liness and custom. Christian freedom 
should never give occasion for scandal. 
| In our day, where a free participation 
| of women in public affairs would occasion 
no scandal, Paul would doubtless have 
| given different advice. 
is second theme (11 : 17-34), excesses 
| at the celebration of the Lord’s Supper, 
is solved in the same way. ‘‘ Remem- 
| ber that you are a brotherhood, and be 
thoughtful of one another.” 

The third theme (12 to 14) is the com- 
rehensive one of the relative value to 
ye set upon ‘spiritual gifts.” Its dis- 
cussion is logical and final. Their only 
sure test (12: 1-3) is loyalty to Christ; 
they differ widely in expression, yet 
have this in common (12 : 4-11); each is 

essential (12 : 12-31), although, naturally, 
some are more prominent than others; 
the fundamental gift is love (v. 13); the 


one standard by which they must be | 


| judged is not display, but edification 
| (14: I-19); yet let pee 4 one do whatever 
| he is able to do, with due regard to 
| courtesy and ability (14 : 20-33, 37-40). 
What a sound, robust judgment the 
great apostle manifested in these mat- 
ters! Not one of these three items of 
| controversy are vital matters to the 
church to-day, yet the principle of so- 
| lution adopted by Paul is an unfailing 
source of valuable suggestion to us all. 
| The thirteenth chapter is an immortal 
classic. lt 1s veyond description. We 


and misapplied. Slaves became insubor- | 


Paul had a “big | 


Christian free- | 
number of | Possesses into perfect harmony and | dom does not absolve one from the obli- | 





| by a true spirit of love, we are like our 


Master. 


II. REFERENCE LITERATURE. 


Note by the Editor.—Professor Sanders has pre- 
pared a careful and exhaustive list, of books on the 


1 , | study of the Acts, which The Sunday School Times 
it was natural that Paul's ringing asser- | 


issues in the form of an attractive sixteen-page leaflet, 

containing also practical suggestions on the conduct 
| of a Senior Bible Class. It will be sent to subscribers 
| for a two-cent stamp by The Sunday School Times 
Co., 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

No one should overlook Drummond's 
‘*The Greatest Thing in the World” 
when studying 1 Corinthians 13. Every 
commentator strives to give it an ade- 
quate discussion. See especially Godet 
and Meyer. Stevens, in the ‘‘ Messages 
| of Paul,’’ helps a little, but no one can 
really put things much more clearly than 
Paul himself does. 


III. Questions For Stupy anpD Discus- 
SION. 

To be allotted, in advance, by the leader, for care- 
ful consideration, to members of the elass.] 

1. Christian Freedom. (1.) What did 
Paul mean when he declared that Chris- 
tians are freemen? (2.) What limits 
did he understand to belong to its ap- 
| plication ? 
| 2. How it Affected the Christian 

Women of Corinth. (3.) What two ques- 
tions affecting women did Paul discuss ? 
| (4.) Was either question one which con- 
| tinues to be an important one? (5.) Did 

Paul settle them in such a way as to es- 
| tablish a permanent principle of action ? 
| 3. The Most Important Attribute of 
| the Christian. (6.) What were the 
various ‘‘spiritual gifts” valued by the 
Christians of Corinth? (7.) Why did 
they overvalue the ability to ‘‘ speak 
with a tongue,” and what did that mean ? 
(8.) What was Paul's criterion by which 
he tested all gifts? (9.) What did he 
call the supreme gift, and why ? 

4. The Relation of Freedom and 
Love. (10.) Can one act upon Christian 
love as a motive, and yet exercise free- 
dom ? 


| 


| 


IV. Some Leapinc THOUGHTS. 

Paul's remarks about women are an 
evidence, not of his narrowness, but of 
his breadth 6f mind. 

His emphasis on love is the best proof 
of his assertion to the Galatians (Gal. 
I: 12) that he received his gospel from 
Jesus Christ alone. 


Yate UNIVERSITY. 
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Knowledge is no more love than bot- 


any ts a flower. 
<0 





We pray in the letter: God answers 
in the spirit. 


Why doth our prayer its answer not behold ? 


plexing declarations of the Apostle Paul | all know what love is, and how to apply | Man asks in copper and God grants in gold. 


was his assertion of Christian freedom. 
i 


it to life. 


When our daily life is guided 
! 


(Bible Society Reporter, London) 
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LESSON FOR FEB. 22 


I don’t make 
all the lamp 
chimneys; no| 


trouble with 
mine. 


| 


MACBETH. 


My name on every one. 


If you'll send your address, I'll send you | 
the Index to Lamps and their Chimneys, to 


MACBETH, Pittsburgh. 








my " o an sas. 


| 

| 

tell you what number to get for your lamp. 
} 
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| Masterpieces 


of Art 


We have just issued at a very great ex- 
pense a series of art “ Colorgraphs,” which 
reproduce, in all their richness and beauty 
of coloring, some of the finest works of the 
most famous master-painters of the world. 
Embodying, as these reproductions do, all of 
the qualities which have made these paint- 
ings famous, they are the nearest oach 
to the possible limits of re 
which have ever been offe 
subjects are: 

7 maneste DEL GRAN DUCA.. 


a. 


ans 


ans 


oductive art 
. Among the 


ans. 





ana 


- CORONATION OF THE VIRGIN...... By Botticcili 


A a c00 cece cosecces By Murillo 
ANTHONY OF PADUA............- By Muriile 
BOLY FAMILY...............By Andrea del Sarto 


eas. 


These reproductions are 7 x 10 inches in 
size and each is enclosed in a neat portfolio. 


b Price, 45 cents each. 


W. A. WILDE CO. 
BOSTON and CHICAGO 
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A Man with a Message 


| | Millions of people always await 

ij the man with a real message. 
Dr. Stail has found it so. is 
books are already circulated in 
every land. 


275th thousand in English. 
They are being translated into 
B several languages in Europe 
and two in Rein 





~ DR. STALL 


THE SELF AND SEX SERIES 

has the unqualified endorsement of 
Dr. Joseph Cook Bishop Vincent 
Rev. C. Mt. Sheldon 


Anthony Comstock 
Rev. F. B. M yi -? 


. eyer ansy 
Dr. Theodore L. Cuyler Frances E. Willard 
Dr. Francis E. Clar' Lady H. Somerset 
Eminent physicians, and hundreds of others 
4 BOOKS TO MEN. By Sylvanus Stall, D.D. 
Wuat a Younc Boy OuGcut To Know. 
Wuat a Younc Man OuGut To Know. 
Wuat a YounG Hussanp OvuGut To Know. 
Wuat A Man oF 45 OvuGut To Kxrow. 
4 BOOKS TO WOMEN. By Mrs. Mary Wood- 
Allen, M.D.,and Mrs. Emma F. A. Drake, M.D. 
Wuat a Younc Girt Ovcut To Know. 
Wuat a YounG Woman OvGut To Know. 
Wuat a YounG Wire OuGut To Know. 
Wat a WoMAN OF 45 OuGHT To Know. 
Sr per copy, post free. Send for table of contents. 


; Real Estate ‘Trust 
Vir Publishing Co. i2iding, Philadelphia 
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New styles 
are 
constantly 
being 
issued. | 


Send fo 
catalogue. 
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THE SUNDAY 





The Young People’s 
Prayer-Meeting 
By Robert E. Speer 





February 22,1903. An Evening with 
Home Missions. Acts 1 ;: 6-8. 





Daily Readings for Preceding Week 
MON.—Neighborhood missions (Mark 1 : 


43-45). 
TuEs.—Civic righteousness (Prov. 14 : 


3 ). 
WED.—Beginning at home (Luke 2% : 
-48). 
THURS.—Loving our brother (1 John 2: 
7-11). 
FrRi.—Early home missionaries (Acts 8 : 
8 


48). 
SAT.—Scattering that increaseth (Prov. 11 : 





23-25). 














Of all 
ns . booksellers. 
Oxford University Press (American Branch) 


g1 and 93 Fifth Avenue, New York. | 











Bring to the meeting facts about home mis- 
sions from the reports of your denomina- 
tional mission boards. 


MERICA is a Christian land. We 
can thank God sincerely for that. 
However much evil there is in it, 
et a land where Christianity rules 
ife and laws of the nation, where 

of Christianity have 
shaped our institutions and given form 
to the spirit of the people. Let no mass 
of dark facts overthrow our sure confi- 
dence that our country is a Christian 
country, and to become more truly so as 
the years go by. 


the 


In 1890 the census specified 143 de- 
nominations and 231 independent Luth- 
eran and 156 miscellaneous independent 
congregations, with 111,036 ministers, 
165,177 Organizations, 142,521 edifices, 
with a seating capacity of 43,564,863, in 
addition to 23,334 halls and _ school- 
houses, not counting parsonages be- 
longing to the churches. The value of 
the church property was $679,630, 139, 
and the total number of communicants, 
20,612,806. We may be grateful that 
Christianity is so firmly established 
and so powerful in the land. 

% 

According to the same census there 
were 422,929 teachers in the United 
States, and 14,373,670 pupils. There 
were, however, 32,447,393 young people 
and ghildren between the ages of five and 
twenty. And of the pupils in school 


| only 1,416,202 were colored; while there 


were 3,196,827 colored people between 
the ages of five and twenty. 
there was encouragement, however, as 
the proportion of colored people be- 


| 229 in 1870. 





tween the ages of five and twenty who | 


were in school was greater than that of 
the general population. 
5 4 

There were, in 1890, 6,324,702 of that 
part of the population over ten years of 
age who were illiterate, or 13.3 per cent. 
Among the native white population the 
proportion was 6.2 per cent. Among 
the foreign white population it was 13.1 
percent. Among the negroes it was 56.8 

recent. The most illiterate state was 

ouisiana, with 45.8 per cent, and the 
least illiterate, Nebraska, with 3.1 per 
cent. The most illiterate section of the 
population were the colored population 
of New Mexico, of whom 80.6 per cent 
were illiterate; and the least illiterate 
the native whites of Massachusetts and 
Nevada, of whom only 0.8 per cent were 
illiterate. 

54 


There is enough that is dark. In 1892 


| Dr. Charles H. Payne told the general 


conference of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church that during the past year in the 
United States 150 negroes had been 
lynched, seven burned alive, one flayed 
alive, and one disjointed. In 1850 the 
ratio of prisoners to the population was 
290 in 1,000,000. In 1860 the ratio had 
increased to 607; in 1870 to 853; in 1880 
to 1,169; and in 1890 to 1,315 in 1,000,000. 
z 
The great home-mission problems are 


| the evangelization of the foreigners and 


the negro. In 1890 there were 9,249,547 
foreign-born people in the United States 
as against 6,679,943 in 1880, and 5,567,- 


ene ene | Quebec, at Montreal . 


SCHOOL TIMES 


In 1890 there were 7,470,- 
040 negroes as against 6,580,793 in 1880, 
and 4,880,009 in- 1870. Of these for- 
eigners 4,348,459 in 1890 were males 
over twenty-one, and of these only 
2,545,753 had been naturalized. 

~ 

eat problems are the 
evangelization of the cities and the 
West. While in Rhode Island 42.84 per 
cent of the people were church-members, 
and in South Carolina 44.17 per cent, in 
Nebraska the proportion was only 18.36, 
in Washington 16.83, and in Nevada 
12.84. In New Mexico it was 68.85, 


And two more 


| the highest of all; but here the large 


proportion of Roman Catholics swelled 


the proportion, and, being Catholics of 
the Mexican type, only constitute the 
needier home-mission field. 


A 
There is need enough everywhere,— 
some at your own door. 
“ 
What home-mission work are you 
doing ? 
< 
What are you helping to do by your 


gifts ? 
oe 
Convention Calendar, 1903 





Georgia, at Macon. . . . March 17-19 
Florida, at Tallahassee . ‘ . March 24-26 
South Carolina, at Greenville. . . April 14-16 
New Mexico, at Santa Fe. . April 14-16 
Minnesota, at Mankato. . April 14-16 
Texas, at Fort Worth . . April 15-17 
North Carolina, at 

tS a April 21-23 
West Virginia, at Parkersburg . . April 21-23 
Alabama, at Huntsville , . April 21-23 
Arizona, at Phoenix ‘ . April 21-23 
Tennessee, at Clarksville . . April 22-24 
Alabama (colored), at ——. . April 24-26 
Arkansas, at Hot Springs . . April 28-30 
Virginia, at Lynchburg . . April 28-30 
Southern California, at 

Los Angeles . ° . April 28-30 
Mississippi, at Canton . . April 28-30 
Delaware, at Lewes . . April 
Northern California, at 

0 A ae . May 5-7 
Louisiana, at New Orleans. . . . . May 5-7 
Oregon, at Portland. ...... . May 12-14 
Oklahoma, at Enid . . May 12-14 
Kansas, at Parsons. .... . May 12-14 
Indian Territory, at Vinita . . May 19-21 
South Dakota, at——. .. .. . . May 19-21 
Washington, at Tacoma. . .. . . May 21-23 
Wyoming, at Cheyenne . . May 26-28 
North Dakota, at Fargo . . May 26-28 
Montana, at Butte . Pe . . May 26-28 
Colorado, at Fort Collins. . .. . . June 2-4 
Wisconsin, at Oshkosh . + + «June 2-4 


British North America 


. February 19, 20 
Manitoba, at Winnipeg . 


_e . June 2-4 
New Brunswick, at Chatham. . October 13-15 
Ontario, at Smith's Falls . . October 27-29 
Nova Scotia, at Truro. . October —— 








Fed the Doctor 
How He Made Use of Food 

Sometimes it is the doctor himself who finds 
i} wise to quit the medicines and cure himself 
by food. 

“In looking around for a concentrated pal- 
atable prepared food I got hold of Grape-Nuts, 
and immediately began using it four times a 
day, exclusively for breakfast with milk, for 
luncheon and dinner as dessert, and a cup on 
retiring,’’ says a physician of Mt. Zion, IIL. 

‘Il had had nervous dyspepsia for over a 
year. My normal weight is 140 pounds, but I 
had béen steadily losing flesh until a month 
ago I only weighed 122 pounds. I concluded 


it was time to throw ‘physic to the dogs’ in 


my case. Twenty-four hours after starting the 
Grape-Nuts régime the fulness and distress 
after eating had ceased. The heartburn, water- 
brash, palpitation of the heart, and other symp- 
toms that had reminded me for over a year that 
I had a stomach, soon disappeared, and I can 
now eat a square meal and feel good afterwards. 

**] weighed yesterday, and was surprised to 
find that I bad gained 18 pounds in a month, 
and the end is not yet. 


“The nervous symptoms have entirely dis- | 


appeared, and I am stronger than I have been 
for two years. I thank you for placing Grape- 
Nuts at the disposal of those suffering with 
nervous dyspepsia."" Name given by Postum 
Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 
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SOUND AS A DOLLAR 


That is the result of a course 
of treatment with Scott’s Emul- 
sion. We have special refer- 
ence to persons with weak 
lungs and sensitive throats. 

Scott’s Emulsion does some 
things better than others. This 
is one of them. It has a pes 
culiar action on the throat and 
lungs which gives them 
strengthand makes themtough. 

That's how Scott’s Emulsion 
drives out coughs, colds and 
bronchitis, It keeps them out, 
too, 





We'll send you a little to try, if yod like. 





| 
| 
| 


| 











“Not a tastes worse than it smells remedy,” 
but a pleasant, common-sense treatment for 
Rheumatic Aches and Pains. Warranted to 
contain no narcotic or dangerous drugs. It 
removes Gouty and Rheumatic Poisons from 
the system by its action on all the natural 
outlets. Used by American physicians for 
over 58 years. 





At druggists, 50c. and $1, or by mail from 
The Tarrant Co. (bus. Est. 1834), New York 





| CORNS REMOVED BY 
A-CORN SALVE 


Trial box free. A postal buysit. Full- 
size box 15c. at druggists or by mail. 


ical Co., Philadelphia. 











FISH, FLESH, AND FOWL 





SUMMER HOMES! Now is 

the time to plan for next season. 
$25.00 will purchase one or more 
delightful sites in the Lake region 
of the Province of Quebec, ‘‘Amidst 
the Lavrentians,’’ 1,500 feet above 
the sea level. 


GREAT NORTHERN 
RAILWAY of Canada 


New country being opened up. 
1% hours from Montreal, 4 hours 
from Quebec and Ottawa, 11 hours 
from Toronto, and 14 hours irom 
Boston and New York. 








For particulars, etc.,write Guy Tomas, 
Gen. Pass. Agent Great Northern Rail- 
way of Ca » Quebec, Canada. 








RIVER, LAKE, AND MOUNTAIN 


“Florida by Sea” 
Merchants & Miners Transportation Co. steam- 


ship lines from Philadelphia and Baltimore. Low fares 
and excellent service. Send for excursion book 











} 


W. P. Tumnwen, G. P. A., Baltimore, Md. 
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Bronchitis, Hoarseness, 
8ore Throat, 
Effectively Relieved. 


Fac-Simile Ath dh Mum Mba 


Signatare of 
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THE BUTCHER 
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This is the Butcher of Spotiess Town, 
His tools are bright as his renown. 

To leave them stained were indiscreet, 
Por folks would then abstain from meat, 
And so he brightens his trade you know, 
By polishing with SAPOLIO. 


There is no appetizer like cleanly 
ane. hat is why the But- 
cher keeps his tools and every part of 
his shop spick and span. It’s as true 
of the home: shining cooking utensils 
and table furniture give a relish to the 
plainest meal, and a cake of 


SAPOLIO 


in plain sight guarantees that every 
thing about the kitchen will be clean 
as a new penny. 

















sheets of tin 

are required 

to cover your 
roof, or how to | 

make a roof, send 
for the FREE } 


: MF Roofing Tin 


booklet. It also contains the history of the 
roofing that lasts fifty years, 
bays | W.C, Cronemeyer, Agent, 

to Carnegie Building, Pittsburg. } 
Amenican Tin Pirate Co, New York. 





UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT SOLD 200,000 
Guns, Revolvers, Swords, etc., to Francis Bannerman, 
$79 Broadway, N.Y. Catalog, 1,000 illustrations, free. 


The Editor’s Brain 
Did Not Work Well Under Coffee 


A brain-worker's health is often injured by 
coffee, badly selected food, and sedentary hab- 
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With ordinary care and 
usage — anywhere, 
at any time— 


The Elgin Watch will never fail in its faithful performance 
of perfect timekeeping. Guaranteed against original defect. 
Every Elgin Watch has “Elgin” engraved on the works. Booklet free. 
ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH CO., Elgin, Illinois. 





The Cost of Repairs 


is reduced to a minimum when & Jas. Boss Watch 
Case protects the works of the watch from dust and 
dampness, jolt and jar. 


sn. A S. BOSS 
‘Scorn. Watch Cases 


are far stronger than solid gold cases, abso- 
lutely close fitting, donot get out of shape, or 
lose their rigidity. Fully guaranteed for 26 
years. No matter how much you pay for a 
movement, be sure to have it 
rotected with a Jas. Boss Case. 
he original gold filled case. and 
the only 4 roved by 50 years of 

service. te us for a booklet. 


This Bias is Supost 
in Every Boss 


THE KEYSTONE 
WATCH CASE COMPANY, 
Philadelphia. 


Pears 


Whoever wants soft 
hands, smooth hands, white 
hands, or a clear complex- 
ion, he and she can have 
both: that is, if the skin is 
naturally transparent; un- 
less occupation prevents, 


The color you want to 
avoid comes probably nei- 
ther of nature or work, but 
of habit. 

Use Pears’ Soap, no 
matter how much; but a 
little is enough if you use 
it often. 


Established over 100 years. 











URPEBR’S tee08. us 


mail you get your money’s worth in the Best Seeds that et be had ee 
have your choice of Rare Novelties for 1903, which — be had 
where. Write to-day (a postal card will 1e for our complete catalog 


—FREE to all who intend to purchase seeds. W. ATL 





E BURPEE & tO. Philadelphia. 

















its. The experience of the managing editor of 


one of the most prosperous newspapers in the | 


Middle West with Postum Food coffee illus- 
trates the necessity of proper feeding for the 
man who depends on his brain for living. 

‘Up to three years ago,"’ writes this gentle- 
man, ‘‘ I was a heavy coffee-drinker. I knew 
it was injuring me. It directly affected my 
stomach, and I was threatened with chronic 
dyspepsia. It was then that my wife persuaded 
me to try Postum Food Coffee. The good re- 
sults were so marked that I cannot say too 
much for it. When first prepared I did not 
fancy it, but inquiry developed the fact that 
couk had not boiled it long enough, so next 
time I had it properly made, and was charmed 
with it. Since that time coffee has had no 
place on my table save for guests. Both my- 
self and wife are fond of this new cup, which 
‘cheers but does not inebriate’ in a much 
truer and fitter sense than coffee. My stomach 
has resumed its normal functions, and I am 
now well and strong again. mentally and physi- 
cally. 

**T am confident that coffee is a poison to 


many stomachs, and I have recommended Pos- 


tum with great success to a number of my | 


friends who were suffering from the use of cof- 
fee.’ Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. 
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Comment not necessary when we offer,— 

35 Cent Cream three-quarter Wool Striped 
Waist Cloths, 15§c. 

45 Cent all-wool fancy Striped Waist 
Cloths, 25§c. 

50 and 75 Cent pretty Striped Wool Waist - 
Cloths, 35c. Write for 

All White and All Black Moire Velour, illustrated 
27 inches wide, 75c. 

$1.50 All Wool Cheviottes—tucked all booklet A. E. free. 

; - fc PSs Ski a 9 —(); a 
Gea hha Se JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE 00., 

$2.00 imported Cheviotte Tailorings, 54 Sesmy Cte, B. &, 


Every drop is refreshing 
as & summer shower. 


Every drop soothes and 
cools the mouth and gums. 


Every drop preserves and 
bea.utifies the teeth. 


Rubifoam, the fragrant, 
healthful dentifrice. 


Price, 25 cts. at Druggists. 
Put up by E. W. HOYT & CO., Lowell, Mass. 








inches wide, $1.00. 








50 Cent Clan Tartan Dress Goods—broken FLORIDA 
checks and stripes, 35c.—not only good—but | 
neat, pretty, and useful. 


Broken lines dressy Voiles, Crepes, Mis- and 
trals - great variety qualities and colors— 
tals - great NEW ORLEANS 
BOGGS & BUHL If you intend going South, write 


the Queen & Crescent Route, 
Dept. ee Allegheny, Pa. W. C. Rinearson, G. P. A., Cin- 


cinnati, O., for rates and printed 
matter, 


Degree Bible Course 





hindrance © This book, “ Home Bible 
Study,” free, if you enroll now. Terms 
easy Best Y ws a For free cata- 
logue, write C. URTON, Pres. 
eve Christian totlege, Oskaloosa, 
owa 








by mail. Study at home. Distance no 




















9 | Print My Own Cais, 


‘irculars, newspaper Pres 
arger size, $18. Money saver 
prokes printing for others. Type-* - 
ting easy, rules sent. = a r catas 
log, presses, 
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